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EDITORIAL 
The Realization of the Church 


covenant, you shall be my possession among all peoples: 
for all the earth is mine, and you shall be to me a king- 
dom of priests and a holy nation. These are the words which you 


‘N': therefore, if you will obey my voice and keep my 


shall speak to the children of Israel” (Exodus 19: 5-6, RSV). 

“But now in Christ Jesus you who once were far off have been 
brought near in the blood of Christ. . . 

“So then you are no longer strangers and sojourners, but you are 
fellow citizens with the saints and members of the household of God, 
built upon the foundations of the apostles and prophets, Christ 
Jesus himself being the chief cornerstone, in whom the whole struc- 
ture is joined together and grows into a holy temple in the Lord; 
in whom you also are built into it for a dwelling place of God in 
the Spirit” (Eph. 2: 13, 19-22, RSV). 

When a Christian reads the above in the Scriptures, and other 
like passages, he is strangely comforted, edified, humbled, given hope, 
and otherwise filled with joy. When he, on the other hand, reads 
the following typical statements about the Church, from current 
ecclesiastical literature, he hardly knows what to make of them. 

“The biblical view of the Church is most comprehensively ex- 
pressed in the formula: the Body of Christ, saya Xpicrod. When the 
Church is called the Body of Christ, that means first of all that Christ 
and the Church belong together as an inseparable unity. . . . Where 
Christ is, there is also his Church: and where the Church is, there 
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Christ is found also. Communion with Christ is a communion in 
and through the Church. Christ is incarnate in his Church. The 
Church, while subject to the conditions of this earth and this time, 
is the revelation of the living and active Christ. Here He meets 
us and works with us.” * 

‘The Church exists only in dependence on Christ as the source 
and object of that memory, faith and hope, which shapes the reality 
of the community and makes it to be. ‘Through the act of God in 
Christ come the cleansing and reconciliation whereby the company 
of sinners is made to be one people. . . . Therefore, the Church 
attributes everything to him, is content to belong to him, to live 
below him and to follow after him, to confess that all wisdom, holi- 
ness, power and glory are his. 

“That the Church is subject to Christ as the head means also 
that the Church is governed by him through the Spirit, that all 
decisions, acts and words in the Church are subordinated to his 
decision, act and word, that he is ever free to dispose as he will of 
the ways and forms of the Church, that infallibility and impeccability 
can never be claimed for them. 

“The witness to the revelation and redemption in Christ which 
took place in the body, occurs in the body of those united with him. 
The Church is sent, as he was sent. Christ ministers in the ministry 
of the Church, as the Church shares in his sacrificial suffering for 
mankind and in the power of his risen life. ‘The Church is the 
instrument of God’s action in history. It is salt, yeast, a light, a way; 
and its members are confessors, disciples, ministers, stewards, am- 
bassadors, servants, slaves of God and of Christ, in whom and through 
whom the Spirit works by many gifts, God making his appeal to 
mankind.” * 

There is much more like these, not only in the books from which 
we have quoted, but also in other writings of Biblical and dogmatic 
theologians who are very well known, widely read, and apparently 
approved by “‘the articulate leadership” of the Churches in our day. 

Why is it that the words of Scripture quicken us, whereas the 
words of ecclesiastical writers often embarrass us even where they 
are impeccably Biblical and logical? 


1Gustav Aulén, in The Universal Church in God’s Design, The Amsterdam Assembly 
Series, Vol. I, New York, Harper & Brothers, p. 19. 


2Claude Welch, The Reality of the Church, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959, 


pp. 176, 177, 180. 
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1. The Bible is addressed to ecclesia pressa. Israel and Church 
alike, as we find them in the Bible, are a people hard-pressed by 
their enemies. ‘They are a little people, a poor and weak people, 
a people harassed and in peril, having no abiding place in this world. 
They are a people derided, persecuted and pursued, without recourse 
to earthly power for redress against wrong and for escape from op- 
pression. When such people are called a “royal nation” or ““God’s 
possession,” there is a dignity and aptness to the language used, and 
aman is amazed and encouraged in hearing it. 

But when the same language is used for the ears and eyes of people 
whose resemblance to the Israel and Church of the Bible is both 
remote and blurred, its effect is neither edifying nor joy-giving. It 
ison the contrary embarrassing, as though it were false. What are 
people, Christians, in lands where the Churches are accepted and 
respectable social institutions, integrated into the culture and ethos 
of the societies in which they exist and prosper—what are these 
Christians to understand when they are called a “royal nation” or 
the “Body of Christ, crucified and risen’? How are Christians who 
have the powers of their world on their side to receive and under- 
stand the characterization of the Church as “God’s possession’’? 
Surely, when Christians who occupy a favored position in the world, 
economically, politically, socially, hear that they are God’s special 
treasure, having the Law and the Gospel, the ministry and the 
sacraments, yea the very Trinity, they do not so much hope and 
rejoice as are either puffed up or confused, or both. In short, there 
isa profound inappropriateness to present day ecclesiology where the 
Churches are not ecclesia pressa. 

2. When Scripture calls the Church ‘the body of Christ,” “the 
communion of the Spirit,” “people of God,” it speaks in encour- 
agement and for hope. When a man reads the wonderful character- 
zations of Israel and the Church in Scripture, he is at once quickened 
and humbled, because he knows that he is and he is not a Christian, 
and that the same is true of his fellow Christians. Scripture makes 
it plain that indeed he is a member of the Body of Christ and 
that he indeed belongs to the Household of God. But this faith 
or knowledge is part and parcel of faith or knowledge of himself as 
aman who rejects the very reality of the new being which is in 
Christ Jesus. ‘The indicative statements of Scripture about the 
Church are imperative statements, and knowledge and obedience 
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are inseparable one from the other. There is no word of God 
which is not a demand made of us. There is no “ontology” of the 
Church which is not a statement of what we are to do as Christians, 
We know “the mighty acts of God” only in that we hear his word 
to do it. We know we are the Body of Christ while we know that 
we do not act as such; for which reason, because we do not act as 
such, we are exhorted to love one another as God in Christ has loved 
us. In short, we are the Body of Christ, the Redeemed Community, 
the Communion of Saints, in that we may be such. The Church is 
and is not the Church, because the Church may be the Church, or we 
may be Christians. It is exhilarating to read Scripture about the 
Church because in it is and 7s not are subsumed under now in Christ 
and in the Spirit you may. ‘Thus it is that the Gospel and the Law 
are bound together, and a man reads Scripture not for embarrassment 
but for hope. 

Present day ecclesiology is a different matter. When we read that 
the Church ?s the realm of redemption, the Body of Christ, the fellow- 
ship of faith, and so on, with one magniloquent phrase after another, 
we are invited to believe that Church 7s all these. We are told that 
the Church 7s the redeemed community, the servant and slave of God, 
the society of those who love and forgive one another, the salt and 
light of the world, Christ incarnate, the hope of the world. We are 
told that God has already overcome the evil one and Christ is now 
king. We are told that therefore salvation is come and the Church 
is established forever. Assuming that the Church is “the Christian 
Community,” it follows that we are Christians, rather than that we 
may be Christians: that we do follow after Christ, rather than may 
follow after him. We are told point blank that “the Church is 
subject to Christ’’ and that Christians forgive, love, and serve. But 
this is embarrassing, and very much unlike Scripture which rather 
humbles us and gives us hope. 

3. According to Scripture the existence of Israel and the Church 
is a gift of God. Israel was brought out of Egypt, and the Church 
was rescued from the power of sin and death, and both are the work 
of God by his Word and Spirit. This is true and established by 
the Word of God. 

But Scripture leads us further. The salvation of God was not 
and is not a “bolt out of the blue.” Moses brought Israel out of 
Egypt and Jesus reconciled us to God. God alone has saved his 
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people, but he has saved them by his servants who have heard his 
calland obeyed it. It is in fact the way of the living God of Scripture 
that he slays his Goliaths at the hand of his Davids. It was the 
prophets, priests, and kings of Israel by whose faithfulness God has 
had a people who have known him and lived under his covenant. 
It was Jesus his Son, prophet, priest, and king, in whom and by whom 
God has had a people who have known him and lived under his 
grace. Without his servants God has not dealt with his people, 
neither to speak to them nor to save them. God has acted with the 
perfections of God and his servants have acted with the obedience 
of man; and in the conjunctions of the two actings, God has revealed 
himself as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

Moreover, God has made his people prophets, priests, and kings. 
He has made his people his servants to do his will, so that they may 
be servants and saviours one to another. The same Spirit of God 
who blessed the labors of prophets, priests, and kings, who came upon 
Jesus and his apostles, blesses the community of believers, so that 
even as sinners hear God’s call and seek to edify one another, the 
living God justifies them and makes them whole. ‘The apostolic 
injunction not to “grieve the Holy Spirit of God”. . . to “be kind 
to one another, tenderhearted, forgiving one another, as God in 
Christ forgave you,’’ is more than a statement of the Christian’s duty 
(Eph. 4: 30, 32, RSV). It is a statement of what Christians may be 
one to another. It is a characterization not only of the Church as 
the realm of redemption but also of the manner in which the re- 
demptive act of God is fulfilled in the mutual love and forgiveness 
of Christians. We are debtors to God and his Son and the apostles. 
But we are also debtors to our fellowmen, fellow Christians, to whom 
God has bound us in his household, in the bundle of the life we 
have in him. In short, all the things that God has done for us 
mean that we may act toward one another as God’s people, to be 
his people in keeping the covenant of love. This possibility of 
forgiveness and communion is the reality of the Church at any given 
moment. The Church is the company of man who, having been 
met by the Son of God, may love God with all that is in them and 
their neighbors as themselves. 

When we are told that the Church is the ark of salvation and 
light in the world, we cannot understand this either as a matter of 
fact or as an “eschatological reality.” We cannot say, “Scripture 
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says” and believe that the Church is in fact the magnificent things 
theological clerics have been saying about it. It will not do to 
browbeat us by saying that we do not see the Church described by 
dogmatic enthusiasts because we have no faith, or that we do not 
look at the Church from the inside! It will not even do to say that 
if we believe in God’s grace and power, we must believe that the 
redeemed community is a fact. The Church is not realized by 
flattering God and “seeing things.” We may celebrate God’s omnip- 
otence all we will. He will not oblige us by turning us by some 
magic into saints. We have no knowledge of God’s saving power 
except in the freedom we have in Jesus Christ to become saviours 
one to another. We need not be so jealous for God’s sovereignity 
as to deny that he saved his people by the hand of Moses and David, 
and of his Son Jesus. We do not need to be so fearful for God’s 
honor and his power as to deny that he has made our brother our 
angel and our neighbor our helper. We do not take anything away 
from his glory, nay we rather acknowledge it, when we confess that 
we ourselves may do his will by loving and forgiving and redeeming, 
after him who loved and forgave and redeemed in Christ Jesus. We 
do not belittle the Lord Jesus when we acknowledge that he has 
given us the Spirit of freedom, and in the Spirit given us our brother, 
as his Spirit and his agent respectively, to fulfill in us this work of 
love and communion; we rather magnify the Lord Jesus and praise 
him with our actions. It is no denial of the traditional “means of 
grace” to insist that we ourselves have been called to be the bearers 
of God’s grace one to another, so that when we refuse to act as we 
may, we resist the Spirit of God, and turn both preaching and sacra- 
ment into vanity. The living God saves us in the Church’s institu- 
tions and in the Church’s communion. The institutions have been 
with us and must be. The time has come to communicate one with 
another, to do what we may do, and to encourage and edify one 
another in doing it. 

It is commonly known and admitted that the Church is where 
two or three are gathered together in Jesus’ name. It is known and 
admitted that the Church’s councils and institutional offices are not 
the Church, and that they cannot function properly unless the 
Church acts as communions of sinners being saved: unless Christians 
do what they may do in the company of Jesus Christ. The time has 
come for the Church’s theologians to take this situation seriously 
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and to think it through. But it may be more important that the 
officials of the Churches single-mindedly use their opportunities and 
skills, in the congregations of the Churches, so to teach and lead 
and guide the people that the people behave toward one another as 
free men of Christ and the Spirit, in the midst of the temptations 
and trials of this world, for the realization of the Church as the realm 
of redemption, the Body of Christ, and all the rest, in love which 
goes with faith and hope. 

We may argue if the Church is or is not the bearer of the light 
of the world. But as God is alive, the Church may be the bearer of 
the light of the world and of the medicine of the Great Physician 
for the healing of the nations. Let us have less of metaphor and 
metaphysics about the Church, and more thinking and doing in the 
Church, in the fear and love of God, in our communion with one 
another in edifying one another to the glory of God: Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. 

JosEpH HAROUTUNIAN 


Recurring Questions 


N initial look at religious and theological issues frequently 
confirms the adage, “There’s nothing new under the sun.” 
Questions raised early in the Church’s life still are much 

alive today, and many a knotty problem in the modern world is 
discovered to have been pressing centuries ago. 

But there is a certain uniqueness about the issues today, making 
them significantly different from what went before: they are not 
simply theological questions, but they are our questions. Beyond 
the variations imposed by factors of history and culture, our problems 
are unique just because they are our own. It is a commonplace 
to observe that an erudite grandfather does not necessarily imply an 
erudite grandson, or that the “faith of our fathers’ frequently re- 
mains little more than “our fathers’ faith.” Education and religion 
have no once-for-all character; they must be brought afresh to every 
succeeding generation. ‘Thus the great issues of theology are never 
really solved. Rather, they are raised in every age—in altered but 
still identifiable forms—and are more or less resolved to fit the needs 
of that age. 
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In the following articles our attention is drawn to some of the old 
issues that are forever new. As Christians, we do not deplore the 
necessity to plow fields already furrowed, realizing that it is not the 
history of the question but the manner in which we handle it that 
will determine whether or not we “witness a good confession” in 
this generation. 

In the lead editorial, ““The Realization of the Church,” Joseph 
Haroutunian returns to the age-old quest of the Church for a satis. 
factory definition of its own nature. He takes present-day ecclesiol- 
ogy to task for its embarrassing emphasis upon what the Church is 
—the realm of redemption, the body of Christ—when even the casual 
observer can notice the discrepancy between assertion and fact. 
Conceiving the great metaphors for the Church to be descriptive 
not of what is but of what may be, not of what God has done in the 
Church but of what he seeks to do in and through it, Haroutunian 
calls for ‘less of metaphor and metaphysics about the Church, and 
more thinking and doing in the Church, in the fear and love of 
God, in our communion with one another and in edifying one 
another to the glory of God.” 

Our author, as most readers need not be told, is Professor of 
Systematic Theology in McCormick Theological Seminary and a 
member of the Editorial Council of THEoLocy Topay. With L. P. 
Smith, he recently edited volume twenty-three in the “Library of 
Christian Classics,” Calvin: Commentaries (1958). 

The devotional article comes from Douglas Webster, the Educa- 
tion Secretary of the Church Missionary Society of the Church of 
England, and is the epilogue to his volume What Is Evangelism? 
(1959). Through these brief paragraphs, which whet our interest 
for the rest of the book, we are reminded that in an age of specializa- 
tion, when the minister easily can become the Church’s principal 
contact with the community, evangelism remains the task of every 
Christian. No news—really good news—can be passively contained; 
and he who cannot release the word may not himself really have 
heard it aright. 

No serious theological inquiry can take place without a discussion 
of the problem of hermeneutics, and no discussion of hermeneutics 
is complete without reference to Schleiermacher. In the opening 
article entitled ‘‘Schleiermacher on Language and Feeling,” Richard 
R. Niebuhr sketches the analysis of human self-expression that 
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underlies Schleiermacher’s principles of interpretation. Proceeding 
to an exposition of the hermeneutical art itself, he concludes with 
an attempt to assess the role played by these factors in Schleier- 
macher’s theology. In an era when the behavioral sciences are 
showing ever more clearly that the propositional content of language 
is only a part—sometimes a small part—of the complex of communica- 
tion and self-disclosure, the reader who is not yet well acquainted 
with Schleiermacher may be stimulated to step backward a century 
in order to keep abreast of the times. 

Richard R. Niebuhr, the son of Yale’s H. Richard Niebuhr, earned 
his doctorate at Yale University and is Associate Professor of Theol- 
ogy in the Divinity School of Harvard University. He is the author 
of Resurrection and Historical Reason; A Study in Theological 
Method (1957). 

In the article entitled “ “Thou Art Peter’”’ George A. F. Knight 
deals with one of the questions that have vexed Christian inter- 
preters for centuries: the meaning of Jesus’ words, “Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my church.” Finding the error of 
traditional exegesis to lie in an assumed future reference of the 
promise, he begins his study at the other end. Through a pains- 
taking analysis of the terms for “rock” and “‘stone”’ in the Old Testa- 
ment, he concludes that “the rock is none other than God-in-Christ”’ 
—upon whom and into whom the whole people of God is built. 

George Knight, Lecturer in Old Testament Language and Theol- 
ogy at St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews University, Scotland, has been 
elected to the faculty of McCormick Theological Seminary. His 
concern for perceiving the dynamic continuity between the Old 
Testament and the New Testament—in some ways an unfortunate 
division that can give the impression that God has changed—may 
be seen in the title of his recent book, A Christian Theology of the 
Old Testament (1959). 

In Book III of the Institutes Calvin summarizes one of the peren- 
nial questions of Christian theology when he undertakes to examine 
“how we obtain the enjoyment of those blessings which the Father 
has conferred on his only begotten Son, not for his own private use, 
but to enrich the poor and needy.” Much of the history of the 
doctrine of the atonement has been concerned with just this issue: 
how is Christ’s work on behalf of man to be understood, without 
destroying the integrity either of the act itself or of the human 
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response. In the article “Atonement and Saving Faith” Brian A. 
Gerrish sets forth an interpretation of atonement that attempts to 
do justice to both the objective and subjective sides of the question, 
Rejecting the notions of substitution and imputation as essentially 
inconsistent with saving faith, he finds a more appropriate category 
in the idea of representative sacrifice, by which atonement is effected 
through Christ’s self-offering plus the sinner’s identifying of himself 
therewith. He concludes with the admission that language is in- 
adequate to represent the dimensions of the reality itself. It would 
seem, from all that has been said and written about the atonement, 
that the very possibility of diverse explanations should be a primary 
datum for subsequent theories. 

Born in London and educated at Cambridge, Brian Gerrish came 
to the United States in 1955. After earning degrees from Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, and Columbia University, he 
joined the faculty of McCormick Theological Seminary, where he 
is Assistant Professor of Church History, specializing in Reformation 
theology. 

In his stimulating—and disturbing—article, ‘““Text for a Religious 
Aesthetic,” Erik Routley calls the Church to account for its far-flung 
Saul-worship: namely, judging things by the simple criterion of 
initial attractiveness. Examining many current practices in archi- 
tecture, liturgy, evangelism, and preaching, he reminds us that all 
too often our operations are governed by what will be pleasing and 
attractive, rather than by the integrity of the Gospel. “The Old and 
New Testaments combine, I am sure,” he writes, “to give us a quite 
uncompromising reply, namely that true royalty and universal attrac- 
tiveness need not be expected to go together.” And his point well 
may give us pause. Although ugliness is no virtue, the character 
of “divine attractiveness” is not to be learned from Madison Avenue, 
but from the patient tutelage of the saints of God. 

Erik Routley is minister of the Augustine-Bristo Congregational 
Church, Edinburgh, and Sometime Lecturer and Chaplain at Mans- 
field College, Oxford. 

The final article, “Reinhold Niebuhr and Apologetics” by Jerry H. 
Gill, brings us to an area of considerable controversy: the require- 
ments of—yes, even the possibility for—a rational “defense” of the 
Christian faith. Noting that “although much has been written re- 
cently about Dr. Niebuhr’s interpretation of Christianity, very little 
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attention has been given to his position on apologetics,” Gill analyzes 
Niebuhr’s views under the headings “the limitations of reason,” 
“the functions of reason within its limitations,” and ‘the nature of 
faith.” He concludes with the view (a la Carnell) that Niebuhr 
fails to provide an objective criterion for faith and thereby gives 
way to subjectivism. ‘The critique inevitably will raise additional 
questions in the mind of the reader: the relationship between rational 
knowledge and religious faith, subjective factors involved in the 
selection of any objective criterion, and the nature of reason itself. 
But it is fitting that such issues should come to the fore, and one 
hopes that they—and others like them—will attract renewed interest. 

Jerry H. Gill, after receiving degrees from Westmont College, the 
University of Washington, and Biblical Seminary in New York, has 
been called to teach in the field of philosophy and religion at Seattle 
Pacific College. 

James F. ARMSTRONG 





TO BE AND TO DO 


By Doucias WEBSTER * 


HE love that conquers the convert is the love that inspires him 

to evangelize. It was the compulsion to “come in” that made 

him a Christian; it is the compulsion to “go out” that makes 
him an evangelist. He in his turn must go back into the world of out- 
siders. He cannot compel them to come in, for that is the work of 
the Holy Ghost. He must not sink to any techniques of compulsion 
or manipulation. But he will always feel the compulsion to preach 
the Gospel. “Necessity is laid upon me. Woe to me if I do not 
preach the gospel’’ (I Cor. 9: 16). 

Every Christian, in his own vocation and ministry, is called to have 
some share in this, the central and perennial task of the Church on 
earth. As the Lambeth Conference, 1958, reminded us: “Evan- 
gelism is not to be thought of as the task of a select few. Baptism 
and confirmation constitute ‘the ordination of the laity’ for the task 
of evangelism. It is for every Christian to do what Andrew did for 
his brother—to say, ‘We have found the Messiah,’ and to bring him 
to Jesus. This is the Church’s prime objective.” Its aim is the 
conversion of men to Jesus Christ and their entry into new life in 
him. Its media are the words of the preacher, the fellowship of the 
congregation, the witness of each and the service of all. 

Evangelism of this order means getting inside situations and enter- 
ing into real, as distinct from superficial, personal relationships. 
For the truth of the Gospel is embodied and demonstrated in rela- 
tionships rather than propositions or formulas. But the Christian 
must cast off every feeling of superiority or his evangelism will be 
ineffective. We can give only as we are prepared to receive. Every 
time we give Christ to men we receive him back again and perceive 
him to be yet greater than we knew before. ‘That is the momentum 
of the evangelist and the wonder of the missionary enterprise. 

Jesus describes this task in picture terms: it is like a fisher of men, 

* These paragraphs are taken from Douglas Webster’s book, What is Evangelism? (1959), 


and are published with permission granted by the publishers, The Highway Press, 6 Salisbury 
Sq., London, E.C.4. 
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like a farmer sowing sced, like a shepherd seeking a lost sheep. 
Patience, skill, and persistence are required in all these occupations; 
they are essential also in the evangelistic mission of the Church. For 
the shepherd goes on seeking the lost sheep until he finds it. 

The evangelist therefore is filled both with expectancy and despair. 
His despair arises from a full assessment of the situation he confronts: 
a gang of wayward juveniles, a factory canteen, a theater line-up, a 
vast Muslim city. How impossible it is for a mere man to convey 
the Gospel in words which will make sense! Only God himself can 
communicate it effectively. But the expectancy of the true evan- 
gelist arises out of this certainty—that God does this and that he 
deigns to use men as his instruments. ‘To have seen God at work 
once is to expect him to work always, whether or not we see the 
results. 

It was not an American evangelist but St. John Chrysostom, Bishop 
of Constantinople at the end of the fourth century, who wrote: 
“Nothing is more useless than a Christian who does not try to save 
others. . . . I cannot believe in the salvation of anyone who does 
not work for his neighbour’s salvation.” 





SCHLEIERMACHER ON LANGUAGE 
AND FEELING 


By Ricuarp R. NigspunR 


RIEDRICH Schleiermacher’s pioneering position in the devel- 

opment of the modern principles of interpretation has long 

been recognized. However, the actual basis and content of 
his contribution to hermeneutics and its significance for an under- 
standing of his theology are not widely known. This is a state of 
affairs to be regretted, both for the relative obscurity in which it 
leaves one of the most important books in Protestant history, and for 
the uncertainty which it creates in the continuing efforts of con- 
temporary theologians to push beyond the limits of Schleiermacher’s 
position. One cannot realistically maintain that Schleiermacher’s 
hermeneutical theory is the fabled secret key to his thought, any 
more than it is possible so to treat his idea of the “feeling of absolute 
dependence.” But the following essay does seek to illustrate the 
necessity of seeing the roots of his theology in his vision of man as 
a being who is essentially determined by his living relationship to 
others as well as the Other, and to this end nothing can suflice as well 
as an examination of Schleiermacher’s principles of understanding 
and the correlative act of self-impartation. 


I 


Schleiermacher began his lectures on hermeneutics in the summer 
of 1805 at the University of Halle, but he already had behind him 
a fund of relevant experience. We know that as a youth he devel- 
oped an extreme sensitivity for nuance and tone in the utterances 
and gestures of others. At school he was acutely conscious that he 
lacked some of the decisive inward religious experiences presupposed 
by the community, and he was therefore constantly comparing his 
own psychic states with those of his schoolmates.* Later, as a mem- 
ber of various cultivated and sophisticated circles, he received a 


1The Life of Schleiermacher as unfolded in his Autobiography and Letters, trans. 
Frederica Rowan, (London, 1860), Vol. I, pp. 7, 26. 
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thorough training in the art of sociability. In an address before 
the Prussian Academy of the Sciences, Schleiermacher urged his 
fellow practitioners of interpretation not to confine themselves to 
written documents. “I would like most urgently to advise the inter- 
preters of written works that they industriously exercise the interpre- 
tation of the more significant conversation . . . very often in private 
conversation I resort to hermeneutical operations, if I am not con- 
tent with the ordinary level of understanding but wish to explore 
how, in my friend, the transition is made from one thought to an- 
other, or if I would seek out the views, judgments, and endeavors 
that are connected with the fact that he expresses himself in one way 
rather than in another with respect to the subject of our conversa- 
tion.” * Writing to Eleonore Grunow, Schleiermacher stated the 
presupposition of the ability to understand others, namely that one 
know oneself and that one find everything in oneself, perversity and 
corruption, greatness and beauty. “True simplicity and innocence 
can never arrive ata . . . knowledge of man.”’* 

A second relevant biographical fact is that Schleiermacher came 
to Halle in the midst of his work as a translator and editor of the 
Platonic dialogues, on which he had been at work since 1799. 
Schleiermacher himself was deeply interested in the form of the 
dialogues, believing that an understanding of the form would offer 
the key to the problems of authenticity and chronology. As a result 
of his long critical labors, he came to appropriate something of 
Plato’s realism and to assert that we can participate in one another’s 
thinking. One of the objective results of the work on Plato is the 
dialogue that Schleiermacher wrote in the late fall of 1805, Die 
Wethnachtsfeier, in which he discusses the sense in which those who 
celebrate Christmas can be said to participate in the nature of 
Jesus Christ. 

The third biographical fact that needs to be mentioned here is 
that Schleiermacher was deeply occupied with the first sketches of 
his system of philosophical ethics during this same period at Halle, 
and it is in the notes on the system that we find suggestions for the 
theoretical foundations of his treatment of language as it informs 
the Hermeneutik. The significance of the fact that the principles 
of the hermeneutics are actually explicated in the ethics becomes 


2Sdmmtliche Werke, I11/3, “Ueber den Begriff der Hermeneutik mit Bezug auf F. A. 
Wolfs Andeutungen und Asts Lehrbuch,” p. 352. 

8 Quoted by Wilhelm Dilthey, Leben Schleiermachers, ed. Herman Mulert (Berlin, 1922), 
p. 526. 
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evident, when we bear in mind that Schleiermacher used his ethics 
to frame the architectonic of his whole thought-world. Ethics was, 
for him, one of the two basic disciplines, the other being physics, 
and he defined it as “the science of history, that is, of intelligence 
as appearance.”* He steadfastly declined to deduce either one of 
the two basic sciences from the other. Instead, he maintained ethics 
and physics in a permanent tension, so that no science ever has to 
do with pure reason but only with reason in history, that is, with 
reason as conditioned by nature and as individualized by the material 
with which it is united as its organ. Consequently, ethics is a 
descriptive science, and never more than that. 

Schleiermacher’s treatment of language exemplifies the method 
of his ethics. While we posit reason alike in all men, we do not 
directly perceive it in itself in mankind; rather, we perceive it only 
as it is already united with its organ, language. ‘Thinking is inner 
speech, and speech is externalized thinking. We can perceive even 
our own thoughts only through words.° From the point of view 
of ethics, as the description of reason in history, it is, of course, proper 
to characterize language as the symbol of reason. But, again from 
the point of view indicated in the definition of ethics as descriptive 
of reason in history, it is not proper or possible to attempt a deduction 
of language as reason’s symbol from reason itself, for language is also 
a natural fact; it is the organ of reason and conditions the reason 
that unites itself to language as its organ. Reason, then, appears 
in history only in and through specific languages, which bear the 
marks of time and place in which a people, a class or an individual 
lives. Since reason is always particularized by its organ, it is futile 
to search for a universal philosophy, simply because there is no 
universal language.® 

Language, however, reflects not only its natural matrix or partic- 
ularity but also the individuality of the speaker-thinker. It is just 
as important to say that speech is externalized thinking as to say that 
thinking is internal speaking, and it is therefore necessary to have 
in mind Schleiermacher’s concept of individuality as well, if one 
is to appreciate the significance of his ideas of language and interpre- 
tation. This is furthermore the point at which the idea of feeling 
begins to play a réle in Schleiermacher’s thought. 


4Fr. D. E. Schleiermacher, Werke, ed. Otto Braun and D. J. Bauer, Bd. II (Leipzig, 1913), 
“Brouillon zur Ethik,” p. 80. 

5 Ibid., p. 97. 

6 Ibid., p. 101. 
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As reason actualizes itself in the historical discourse of the indi- 
vidual subject, it induces in him an awareness that thinking is an 
activity in which all men participate together. ‘That is to say, think- 
ing carries with itself a species- or kind-consciousness (Gesammtbe- 
wusstein or Gattungsbewusstein) a consciousness that cannot be de- 
scribed as a thought but only as a feeling.” This consciousness of 
kind expresses the moral weight of the activity of thinking, according 
to Schleiermacher, the outward impetus of reason from the individ- 
ual toward the community and the dependence of reason in the 
individual upon a like impetus and feeling in others. A thinking, 
for example, that merely takes up the thoughts of others as they lie 
in the language and that fails to register its own thoughts in the 
language also, betrays a stultified humanity, for it indicates the in- 
dividual’s failure to recognize his organic responsibility in the com- 
munity of uttered thought.* This consciousness of kind, which 
accompanies the activity of thinking in the presence of others, illus- 
trates the sense in which Schleiermacher understood thinking and 
feeling to be co-present functions of the self. In this particular 
instance, we see that the relationship between thinking and feeling 
is neither that of complete independence nor that of simple de- 
pendence, but each is a perfectly original expression of the whole 
self in its ontological and historical situation, just as thinking and 
doing are equally original yet related functions of the self. Feeling, 
however, includes a much broader stratum of the self than merely 
that of kind-consciousness. Specifically, it includes the all-important 
immediate consciousness of self, and this together with consciousness - 
of kind constitutes the essential affective moments of individuality. 
This latter kind of feeling is a genuine consciousness, although it is 
not yet mediated by the self’s commerce with the world of finite 
agents and objects. In distinction from thinking, it stands for an . 
individualized awareness that cannot be articulated, but it is not to 
be mistaken for the locus of the irrational in the self. On the con- 
trary, this feeling is just as much an expression of the work of reason 
in nature as is thought, but it represents in every individual the 
“originally different arrangement of consciousness which forms the 
unity of his life’’ and qualifies all of his relations to his world.° 

Individual feelings, which emanate out of the fundamental life- 


7 Ibid., “Ethik 1816” — und Giiterlehre I), section 54, p. 590. 
8 Ibid., section 57, p. 592 f. 
9 Ibid., section 52, p. 589, cf. also Asthetik, ed. R. Odebrecht (Berlin, 1931), p. 34. 
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unity of the self, cannot be communicated as thought can be com- th: 
municated. ‘This is not to say that such feeling cannot be trans- his 
mitted at all, for reason as it embodies itself in uttered thought can col 
never wholly leave behind the individuality of the thinker-speaker. wh 
Nevertheless, it is true that the immediate feeling of self cannot on 
directly communicate its own content. Instead, it issues in gestures, sel 
facial expressions, inflection and so forth. ‘To be sure, an individual sel 
moment of feeling in one life can be likened to a moment of feeling i 
in another life, but the fundamental life-unities out of which specific me 
feelings arise cannot be conceptually compared. ‘Therefore, while (1) 
it is possible (e.g., in the natural sciences) for one man to complete the 
the thought of another, it is not possible for one individual to hu: 
participate similarly in the feelings of another. Language com- scic 
municates, but gestures, inflections, etc. disclose or reveal, and while sel! 
we understand the meaning of speech, we must divine or construct full 
the meaning of gestures on the basis of our own immediate self- thr 
consciousness.*° In practice, of course, revelation and communica- for 
tion necessarily accompany each other. We cannot know the mean- as 1 
ing of another’s speech except by interpreting the significance of his situ 
inflection. Divination stands, therefore, as an essential function of the 
all right understanding of what others wish to impart. So far as the Sch 
theoretical concept of the self is concerned, it is important to realize insi 
that the relationship in which these two poles of feeling stand, as it hist 
is exhibited by the acts of communication and interpretation, indi- the 
cates the dimensions of Schleiermacher’s idea of individuality. The that 
full import of this concept will emerge subsequently, but it is already can 
evident that Schleiermacher places the individual in the community cons 
of uttered thought not as a monad that stands in either an external The 
or predetermined relationship to all other individuals but rather as the 
a particular rational life in which consciousness of self and of com- also 
munity or kind nourish each other organically. actu 

The acts of speaking and thinking, then, are fundamental to 

Schleiermacher’s idea of individuality. Furthermore, Schleiermach- 
er’s analyses of these acts show how impossible it is for him to render T 
human nature by the principles of universal and particular alone, oi 
for the two are always mediated through individuality and its con- oe } 
plementary concepts, community and sociability. "The proper word il 

for this concept is, in fact, person, and it is for the elucidation of 
17 





10 [bid, section 61, p. 596 ff. 
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this concept that Schleiermacher laid down all of the principles in 
his introduction to ethics that we have examined so far. ‘The 
concepts of person and personality,’ he says there, “‘are accordingly 
wholly dependent on the ethical realm and the way in which the 
one and the many exist there; for the positing of others next to the 
self is just as essential to the concept as the differentiation of the 
self [from within].” * 

The import of Schleiermacher’s principles of ethics for his her- 
meneutics can be summed up in the following two propositions: 
(1) Thinking-speaking constitutes a moral act, for it is only when 
the individual in and through these activities sees and constructs 
humanity as a living principle in others, that the spirit and con- 
sciousness of humanity are concretely and personally present in the 
self. (2) Thinking-speaking constitutes a moral act, for reason is 
fully reason only when it registers itself in the common language 
through the speech of the individual. These principles mean that 
for Schleiermacher the basic human situation is to be understood 
as the “‘teaching-learning”’ situation, the situation of dialogue, the 
situation in which there is an implicit faith relationship between 
the speakers.” In brief, these are the considerations that led 
Schleiermacher to make dialectic the basic form of philosophy, to 
insist on the historical character of all thinking and to assert that 
history as a science rests upon the external, descriptive method and 
the internal, intuitive method. The historian or the interpreter, 
that is to say, whoever is involved in the situation described above, 
can learn from others only in so far as he is able to recognize and 
construct their humanity over against and in relationship to his own. 
The point of fundamental importance here, however, is to see that 
the function of language is to express this situation, yet language 
also is the presupposition of the teaching-learning process, of the 
actualization of humanity. 


II 


The lectures on hermeneutics unfold the implications of the 
principles of his ethics, as the latter are brought to bear upon the 
task of the historian. The most striking contribution of Schleier- 
macher in this area lies in his exposition of the problem of inter- 


11 Jbid., section 71, p. 604 f. 
12 [bid., section 57, p. 592 f. 
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preting the individuality of the author or speaker through the com- 
parative and divinatory methods, namely the famous section on 
psychological interpretation. 

Schleiermacher defines hermeneutics as the art of correctly under- 
standing the speech of another.** Of course, a technical mastery of 
the philological, historical, and literary tools is demanded, so that 
on one side hermeneutics does constitute a science. The individual 
author, for example, must always be regarded as the inheritor of a 
given language, grammar, vocabulary, and certain literary forms. 
Technically, he must be considered as just one of innumerable 
vessels through which the language expresses and maintains itself. 
Talk about the weather illustrates the autonomous life of language, 
in which the individuality of the vessel is reduced to a virtual nil. 
More important, however, is the fact that the author is himself 
spiritually modified by the language that he inherits, so that he does 
not stand in a merely external relationship to it. (Schleiermacher’s 
ethics has already prepared us to understand why the author’s lan- 
guage is a decisive, spiritual life-moment that illuminates his entire 
identity.) Consequently, the author or speaker cannot, for example, 
express thoughts for which his language provides no occasion. Hence 
a thorough knowledge of the development of the given language is 
necessary, in order that the interpreter be aware of the limits of the 
author’s thought and in order that he not construct anachronisms 
in his exegesis of the text. In sum, then, we must acquire a knowl- 
edge of all the elements that condition the individuality of the author 
in question, including not only the grammar of his language but 
also all possible information concerning his total historical situation 
and his relationship to the people whom he addresses in his writing. 
Schleiermacher describes this aspect of hermeneutical investigation 
as the “objective” and “‘subjective historical,’ by which he means 
the understanding of how the discourse or text “‘relates itself to the 
totality of the language and to the knowledge contained within the 
language as a production of it” and a knowledge of how the discourse 
or text “is given as a fact of the spirit” of the author.** But 
Schleiermacher entertained a much more ambitious ideal for her- 
meneutics than is indicated by the objective and subjective historical 
method. “The task,” he continues, “can also be expressed in this 
way: to understand the text just as well as and then better than the 


13 S.W. 1/7, Hermeneutik, section 1, p. 7. 
14 Jbid., section 18, p. 31 f. 
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author himself understood it.’”’** ‘The achievement of this goal 
requires that the interpreter employ the psychological method as a 
supplement to the historical or grammatical, a method that is as 
intrinsic to the nature of the task as the historical but that imme- 
diately requires him to think of hermeneutics as transcending the 
concept of science and as approaching that of art. 

Schleiermacher preferred to define hermeneutics as an art rather 
than a science, because ultimately its success rests upon the ability of 
the interpreter to re-construct the individuality of the author, a 
process for which no technical rules can suffice. No rules can 
suffice, for as we have seen, the immediate self-consciousness of the 
author can never pass wholly over into communication but remains 
at the level of self-disclosure, which itself can be appropriated only 
by an act of intuition or divination on the part of the interpreter. 
Again, no rules can suffice, because in principle each individual 
entails an infinite number of relations to the universe. To re- 
construct the individuality of an author, to select out of a potential 
infinity those relations that are most important and to arrange them 
in their proper order, is obviously an art for which both genius and 
inspiration are required. 

In defining hermeneutics as an art, Schleiermacher has not yet 
gone the length of maintaining that the reconstruction of the past 
is a work of art, but he means only that it rests upon personal 
talents, specifically, the talent for understanding language from 
within, as a living reality, and the talent for knowing individual men. 
The priority of these talents, or of the artistic side of interpretation, 
is illustrated when we confront a term, such as “kingdom,” in the 
New Testament. A lexigraphical definition of “kingdom” furnishes 
points with the aid of which a curve of the meanings of the term 
can be plotted, but it is up to the interpreter to decide precisely 
where on this curve the word should be located, when it is uttered 
by John the Baptist or Jesus. This decision will finally rest upon 
the way in which the interpreter comprehends the utterance of the 
word “kingdom” as a deed of John or Jesus, as a life moment issuing 
out of an immediate self-consciousness or life-unity. Such a decision 
obviously takes the interpreter far beyond the purview of the lexicon 
and the grammatical side of the discipline and makes demands upon 
his personal talent as described above. ‘Talent of this sort is basically 


15 Ibid., p. 32. 
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a native endowment and can never be merely acquired, yet the fact 
of the matter is that in nearly all instances in which the practice of 
interpretation is worthwhile, the psychological tact of the interpreter 
is very important. Schleiermacher evidently regarded the success of 
hermeneutics as dependent, therefore, upon the willing cooperation 
of those who excelled in the grammatical side with those men who 
enjoyed a developed psychological talent. Error is bound to arise, 
if the interpreter insists upon applying only the historical or gram- 
matical method, for then he is, in effect, denying the possibility that 
an individual can modify a language, the possibility, in a word, of 
originality.** Needless to say, the co-operation is equally necessary 
for the sake of the psychological method, to prevent it from becoming 
fantastic. ‘The two methods must be prosecuted with integrity, side 
by side. 

“The whole purpose,” Schleiermacher says in introducing the 
psychological part of the Hermeneutik, “is to be described as the com- 
plete understanding of the style.” “We are accustomed,” he con- 
tinues, “to understand by ‘style’ only the way in which the language 
is handled. But thoughts and language always inform each other, 
and the distinctive way in which the object is grasped informs the 
arrangement (of the elements of the composition) and thereby also 
the handling of the language.’’*” Style, as it is used here in the 
hermeneutics, corresponds to the concept of individuality, as the 
latter is presented in the philosophical ethics, and the search for style 
represents the quest of that psychological whole through which all 
the individual parts—words, sentences, paragraphs, and books—can 
be interpreted. To be sure, a certain penetration of the individ- 
uality of an author is possible simply by virtue of the fact that he 
uses language, for language as the means for the sociality of thinking 
invites us forthwith to become aware of the common humanity that 
we as interpreters share with the author. But this sense of common 
humanity is never enough to grasp the basic contingency that is 
present in every authorship and in every individual, for that matter: 
namely, the germinal resolution in the life of the author out of which 
the literary document or the discourse has emerged, and which, in 
turn, is itself a part of a larger contingency, the author’s sense of 
identity and of mission. 


16 Ibid., section 13, p. 20 f. 
17 Ibid., section 3, p. 145. 
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At this point, the psychological method of interpretation must be 
subdivided into two approaches, each of which presupposes the 
other: the divinatory and the comparative methods. As we have 
seen in the ethics, awareness of self is presented as a manifold, 
including a sense of common humanity and a sense of selfhood that 
can never be wholly communicated but at the most revealed or dis- 
closed. Schleiermacher does not understand these two poles as two 
selves or egos, however, but as constitutive of a single individuality, 
in which each phase of selfhood or personality requires the other. 
In the lectures on hermeneutics, he defines the divinatory method 
as that which seeks to grasp the individuality of the author or speaker 
immediately, by transforming the interpreter into the other. Such 
divination is possible, because every man has a sensitivity for all 
others; but this sensitivity itself “. . . appears to rest only on this 
fact, that each individual carries in himself a minimum of all others, 
and divination consequently is stimulated through comparison [of 
the other] with oneself.”"** “The comparative method seeks to arrive 
at the individuality of the author in question by setting him under 
some universal type and then comparing him with others under that 
universal, but ultimately such a method presupposes an immediate 
grasping of the identity of the author, if not at the level of his 
inmost individuality nevertheless at some level, for otherwise we 
would become involved in an infinite regression of comparative 
operations, until we had arrived at Adam or pure, abstract man.” 
While Schleiermacher calls divination the characteristically feminine 
talent and comparison the masculine, it is clear that the ultimate 
relation of the two is simply the nature of the self as he has described 
it in the Ethik. So far as the hermeneutics is concerned, the sig- 
nificance of the twofold psychological method is that it enables the 
science of understanding others to be at once concrete and yet deal 
with wholes rather than with mere fragments of meaning. 

The dialectic between the two methods can never be completed 
or synthesized, and hence the goal of completely understanding the 
style of the author—of understanding the principle on which he 
selects and rejects concepts, words, literary forms, etc.—can be ap- 
proached only asymptotically. Here we have one of the reasons 
why hermeneutics, in distinction from criticism, will be practiced 
forever, for, according to Schleiermacher’s conception of the dis- 


18 Ibid., section 6, p. 147. 
19 [bid. 
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cipline, it is nothing but the special application of the dialectic that 
is the hall-mark of self-hood, that is, the teaching-learning situation, 
in which each member of the dialogue is called upon to construct 
the self-hood of the other member(s) in his appropriation of their 
uttered thought and in so doing to become himself and stamp his own 
self-hood on the common speech. 


III 


The full extent of the role that these principles play in Schleier- 
macher’s theology is extremely difficult to assess. Nevertheless, it 
is feasible to point out one or two significant manifestations of the 
ideas of language and understanding in the theology, a hint of which 
we gain in the concluding remarks of the lectures on hermeneutics 
themselves. Despite the fact that historical, aesthetic, and scholarly 
interests are all motives operative in disciplined interpretation, the 
latter is also inseparably bound up with the most universal of all 
interests, the religious. Indeed, only if religion should vanish would 
the discipline of interpretation come to a stop, for one can under- 
stand and appropriate the religious consciousness only through lan- 
guage. So far as the Church is concerned, even if the primary 
hermeneutical task can never be perfectly realized, i.e., exegesis of 
the New Testament, on account of the imperfect state of the mate- 
rials, “*. . . nevertheless, the highest is still possible, namely to appre- 
hend ever more completely the common life in [the authors of 
Scripture], the being and the Spirit of Christ.” *° 

The role that the Church plays, as the vitalizer of understanding, 
presupposes Schleiermacher’s view of human nature, which, as we 
have already seen, allows him to maintain that every function of 
human consciousness can properly form the basis of a specific com- 
munity. What he calls “consciousness of kind” is, we have already 
seen, a quality that attends other functions of consciousness or 
“essential elements of human nature,” but this attendance is not 
limited to the function of thinking; it can also be evoked by other 
feeling. Hence, the Church, as the kind of community that is 
founded upon religious feeling and perpetuates and cultivates such 
piety, occupies a wholly natural place in the cosmos that is delineated 
by the principles of the philosophical ethics. Specifically, church 


communities are founded upon that immediate self-consciousness or 


20 Ibid., p. 262. 
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feeling that has to do with the life-unity of the self, that is to say, 
with its fundamental identity.“ In the church community this 
feeling is mediated and awakened in each. But in order to under- 
stand the character of this community, we must remember that the 
feeling in question here, namely the feeling of absolute dependence, 
belongs to the general phenomenon of feeling that Schleiermacher 
describes in his ethics as being the work of reason, quite as much 
as thinking—speaking and doing are also historical embodiments of 
reason. Feeling, thinking, and doing are not to be conceived as 
faculties absolutely divided from one another but rather as all sharing 
in the life of reason within the individual. Feeling definitely has ; 
then a cognizing function although it can never pass over into com- 
munication, as does the cognition that expresses itself in language. 
Nevertheless, it stands for the distinctive, existential relationship of 
the individual to “the ideal form of being” and to “the world.” ” 
When, in The Christian Faith, Schleiermacher says that feeling is an 
abiding-in-self, in distinction from knowing and doing, he does not 
mean that feeling is an empty passivity of the self; rather it “is the 
universal form of having the self.’’** And, further, when he main- 
tains that feeling lies between knowing and doing, and indeed is the 
identity of the two, he does not mean that feeling is their undifferen- 
tiated ground or that it is the annihilation of the finite self and its in- 
dividuality, but that here doing becomes knowing and knowing do- 
ing, and both of these activities are mediated by and accompanied by 
an immediate self-consciousness.* In other words, knowing and do- 
ing can never express a merely abstract consciousness of the world, but 
must also embody or be qualified by an immediate self-consciousness. 
The feeling that Schleiermacher describes as piety, the feeling of 
absolute dependence, is consequently not to be interpreted as either 
an instrument of mystical experience or as a special faculty or sense 
for the divine. It is feeling whose inner referent is the entire self. 
It is not the limitedness of the self that is accented in this feeling, but 
rather the givenness of the self in a unity for which the self’s relations 


21 Braun, II, “Ethik 1812/13,” § 69, p. 273. 

22 Asthetik, p. 34. In The Christian Faith, Schleiermacher quotes from the following 
passage in Henrik Steffens whose idea of feeling, he says, is close to his own: “What we call 
feeling here is the immediate presence of the whole, undivided personal existence re 
both sensible as well as spiritual, the unity of the person and its sensible and spiritual world.” 
(In the English translation, Dasein has been incorrectly rendered as Being.) Op. cit., section 
3,2, note. Cf. Steffens, Von der falschen Theologie (Breslau, 1823), pp. 99 f. 

23 Dialektik, ed. R. Odebrecht, Leipzig (1942), p. 288. Cf. op. cit., section 3, 3. 

24S.W. III/4?, Dialektik, ed. Jonas, p. 429. Cf. also Odebrecht’s edition, pp. 286 ff., and 
that author’s informative article, “Das Gefiige des religiosen Bewusstseins bei Fr. Schleier- 
macher,” Blatter fiir deutsche Philosophie (Berlin, 1934), VIII, 4/5, pp. 284-301. 
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to the world could never account. In so far as self-consciousness 
involves the consciousness of other, Schleiermacher explains, it also 
includes reciprocal feelings of dependence and freedom. ‘The feel- 
ing of absolute dependence is feeling to which the consciousness or 
presence of no finite other corresponds, or, in other words, it is a 
feeling that refers to and represents an other which is related not 
to any specific element or faculty in consciousness of the individual’s 
being but to his total consciousness as such, to his total being, and 
indeed to his total being in its relatedness to all other being.”* In 
this connection, Schleiermacher explicitly writes: ‘‘a feeling of abso- 
lute dependence, strictly speaking, cannot exist in a single moment 
as such, because such a moment is always determined, as regards its 
total content, by what is given, and thus by objects towards which 
we have a feeling of freedom. But the self-consciousness which 
accompanies all our activity, and therefore, since that is never zero, 
accompanies our whole existence, and negatives absolute freedom, 
is itself precisely a consciousness of absolute dependence. . . .”* 
Such feeling does represent a genuine relation to, and cognition of 
God, but it is not a cognition that can be communicated save in- 
directly through the life-unity of the self as such and even less 
directly through the gestures and expressions that reveal individual 
feelings rooted in this basic self-consciousness or, as Schleiermacher 
puts it in one place, mood (stimmung).*" 

The reader should keep in mind that Schleiermacher at this point 
in The Christian Faith (section 4) is not speaking of a natural knowl- 
edge of God, for individuals are always historically qualified. ‘The 
feeling of absolute dependence becomes a part or grade of conscious- 
ness only as the self achieves its individuality and personal status in 
social dialogue. Bare expression of feeling, Schleiermacher says, 
‘“. . . which is entirely caused by inward [affection] and which can 
be very definitely distinguished from any further and more separate 
action into which it passes, does indeed at first arouse in other people 
only an idea of the person’s [inner state]. But, by reason of the 
consciousness of kind, this passes into living imitation; and the more 
able the percipient is (either for general reasons, or because of the 
greater liveliness of the expression, or because of closer affinity) to 
pass into the same state, the more easily will that state be produced 


25 Dialektik, ed. Odebrecht, p. 289 f. 

26 The Christian Faith, trans. H. R. Mackintosh and J. S. Stewart (Edinburgh, 1928), 
section 4, 3. 

27 Asthetik, p. 71. 
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by imitation. Everybody must in his own experience be conscious 
of this process from both its sides, the expressing and the perceiving, 
and must thus confess that he always finds himself, with the con- 
currence of his conscience, involved in a [manifold community] of 
feeling, as a condition quite in conformity with his nature, and there- 
fore that he would have coéperated in the founding of such a [com- 
munity] if it had not been there already. As regards the feeling of 
absolute dependence in particular, everyone will know that it was 
first awakened in him in the same way, by the communicative and 
stimulative power of expression or utterance.”’** Hence, the church 
form of association is understood by Schleiermacher ‘to be, like all 
other forms, a community of dialogue, a community in which the 
teaching-learning situation provides the basic ethos. 

The presupposition of Schleiermacher’s dogmatic theology is, then, 
that there is not an absolute but only a relative distinction between 
feeling and the less private functions of thinking and doing. If it 
were absolute, then feeling would remain wholly ineffable and have 
nothing to contribute to the constitution of that self which is the 
moral person. But in fact, when he is speaking of the Christian 
Church, Schleiermacher asserts that here the moral self achieves its 
highest manifestation, here active self-consciousness is most fully 
developed. Part of this claim rests upon his belief that a fully 
explicated world-consciousness depends upon the clarification of the 
confused polytheistic self-consciousness that monotheism effects, but 
the aspect of the claim that is of most immediate relevance here is 
the stated conviction that Christianity necessarily entails a very 
high stage of linguistic development, for the “. . . whole work of the 
Redeemer himself was conditioned by the communicability of his 
self-consciousness by means of speech, and similarly Christianity has 
always and everywhere spread itself solely by means of preaching.” ** 

By Jesus’ own preaching, Schleiermacher does not mean what later 
liberalism does, the teachings of Jesus divorced from his own person. 
Nor does he mean divinely authorized doctrine, in the fashion of the 
orthodox, but simply the self-proclamation of Jesus, that is to say, 
his self-impartation.*® Schleiermacher cannot make a distinction in 
principle between Jesus’ life or being and his preaching, but rather, 
in conformity with the ideas that we have seen already in the ethics 


28 The Christian Faith, section 6, 2. 
29 Ibid., section 15, 2; cf. particularly the first edition of Die Glaubenslehre, section 10. 
30 Ibid., section 19, Postscript. 
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and hermeneutics, must view the preaching of Christ as the means 
of communicating that life. ‘These are the considerations that lie 
behind the insistence, in the tenth proposition of the dogmatics, that 
revelation does not act upon man as a cognitive being. ‘The original 
fact, Schleiermacher there argues, must be the “unique existence”’ of 
Jesus disclosed through a “total impression’’ working directly upon 
us, not simply upon our cognitive faculty, but upon our “‘self-con- 
sciousness.” ‘This means that Jesus’ preaching must be apprehended 
as a “life moment” issuing out of a life unity and that it can be 
understood by us only as we construct the life unity in our own self- 
consciousness of the one who proclaims the gospel. The preaching 
of the Church is the setting forth of this same life. 

We see, then, that preaching in the Christian Church represents 
a form of communication intrinsic to the universal, human dialogue 
which informs Schleiermacher’s view of history. In this sense, 
preaching appears to him as something entirely natural, and his own 
preaching clearly and warmly illustrates his conception, for it is 
graced by a spontaniety, sincerity, and lack of didacticism that appear 
together in the sermons of only a very few in the history of the 
Church. But preaching is also the communication of life, not 
merely doctrine, though that too. So much has already been stated 
in the words cited above about the dependence of Jesus’ work on the 
communicability of his self-consciousness. What needs to be empha- 
sized here is that the presupposition for receiving and understanding 
Jesus’ preaching is precisely the content of his communication, 
namely himself. Consequently, the Christian God-consciousness, 
structured by the antithesis of sin and grace, is not accidentally 
related to Jesus Christ, but actually arises only in the participation 
in him through his words and the Church’s exposition of them. 
Christ is not simply the first in the series that constitutes the historical 
. Christian community, and he is not merely externally related to the 
| present self-consciousness of the Church, but rather he is the sub- 
stance of its present God-consciousness; he is the one in whom 
preaching and hearing must participate, in order to be what they are. 
To be sure, the feeling of absolute dependence is inalienably the 
individual’s own, just as is his individuality as such, but at the same 
time, it has to be given him by the mediation of Christ and the 
Church. Both of these points about the nature of preaching are 
illustrated in a sermon, delivered at Halle, on the text, “I have called 
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you friends.”” “That we have all made the beginning, I presuppose,” 
Schleiermacher says there. “Through his revelations and our grow- 
ing up into his community, our first life has taken the direction that 
we understand the language of the Lord... .””. Understanding 
must be founded on true likeness and friendship, Schleiermacher 
explains, and the likeness of the disciple to the master, and hence 
his ability to understand what the master does and says, is itself 
founded upon the self-impartation of the master, on his act of 
choosing the disciple. And, in another sermon, we read that 
“.. . faith can have no other foundation on which it can rest with 
serenity except experience; it comes consequently only from preach- 
ing . . . but preaching can effect nothing of itself, but the Lord 
himself must give the power. . . .”* It is not surprising, therefore, 
that over and over in his sermons Schleiermacher used the Johanine 
Christological title, life, for word and life were correlative realities 
in his view. Schleiermacher is not, of course, a logos theologian in 
the ancient and proper sense of the term, but he undoubtedly em- 
bodies more adequately than any other modern figure the great 
intuition of the cosmos culminating in a humanity with a divine 
destiny that inspired the minds of an Athanasius and an Irenaeus. 
This is not the occasion to go more deeply into Schleiermacher’s 
understanding of the person of Christ, though it may be mentioned 
here that he firmly insisted in his lectures on the life of Jesus that 
the whole work and person of Christ must be construed in such a 
way that his humanity is not violated. Schleiermacher therefore 
rejected not only the classical two natures terminology but also the 
old double kerygma concept of exegesis, according to which certain 
words and deeds are to be interpreted within the human and others 
within the divine nature of Christ. For Schleiermacher, the com- 
municability of Christ’s redeeming work requires that he be an’ 
exemplar (Vorbild) in whom we can participate, whose life we must 
be able, in principle, to reconstruct from within and whose actions 
we must be able to “‘calculate.’”” We can do none of these things, 
if the presence of a divine nature makes his humanity wholly other 
than ours. On the other hand, the ability to do these things, or to 
aspire after them, does not imply that we are placing ourselves on a 
level above Christ, but rather implies the beginning of his influence 
upon us.*? Christ is quite literally, to Schleiermacher’s mind, life 


81 §.W. II/1, p. 214 f£.; II/8, p. 106. 
82 S.W. 1/6, Das Leben Jesu, pp. 10, 17. 
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itself, the one who implants in us a new vitality and the vitality so 
implanted is not formless—here we see the radical distinction be- 
tween Schleiermacher and the Lebens-philosophie of Bergson, for 
example—but is mediated and structured by the words and self-con- 
sciousness of Christ himself. For this reason, he defines the work of 
Christ, in The Christian Faith, as a person-forming activity. This 
definition is not in contradiction but rather in support of the asser- 
tion in the introduction to the effect that the whole Christian life 
goes back to the preaching of Christ, for the edification of person- 
hood occurs precisely in the situation of speaking and hearing, reveal- 
ing and divining. ‘The difference here between Christ in his self- 
impartation and men in their communication and self-disclosure is 
that he, “even as a human person was ever coming to be simulta- 
neously with the world itself.” And, “. . . just as creation is not 
concerned simply with individuals (as if each creation of an individ- 
ual had been a special act), but it is the world that was created and 
every individual as such was created only in and with the whole, for 
the rest not less than for itself, in the same way the activity of the 
Redeemer too is world-forming, and its object is human nature, in 
the totality of which the powerful God-consciousness is to be im- 
planted as a new vital principle. He takes possession of the individ- 
uals relatively to the whole . . . and thus the total effective influence 
of Christ is only the continuation of the creative divine activity out 
of which the person of Christ arose.”’ ** 


What has been said above represents, naturally, only a sketch of 
certain of the basic themes that inform Schleiermacher’s thinking and 
that occupy a significant and formative place in his theology. Fur- 
ther extensive comment is not appropriate here, for the purpose of 
this essay is only to contribute to the re-newed and increasing serious 
consideration of the substance of Schleiermacher’s theology. The 
final estimate of his real worth and place in modern thought can come 
only later. One thing, however, is undeniably clear: the representa- 
tion of Schleiermacher as the systematic theologian whose dogmatics 
flows out of a single formal principle (the feeling of absolute de- 
pendence) with an inexorability that stuns the intellect and troubles 
the conscience—such a representation is a caricature. In actuality, 
the common principles that inform his ethics, hermeneutics, and 


33 The Christian Faith, section 97, 2 and section 100, 2. 
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theology show the intensity and scope of his struggle to think in the 
face of the real, rather than in simple dependence on absolute idealist 
logic, to remain with Plato and Kant over against Fichte and Schell- 
ing, in brief, to reflect historically. ‘The theologian for whom word 
and feeling were correlative fundaments of human existence was 
seeking to execute a vision of man in the historical cosmos, an his- 
torical cosmos whose apex is the living Church and its indwelling 
head, Jesus Christ. 





“THOU ART PETER” 


By Gerorceg A. F. Knicut 


Christianity. ‘This Rejudaissance was the rediscovery of the 

Hebraic element in the Bible, and a recognition of the remark- 
able fact, if we would only reckon with it, that the only Bible 
which the early Church had was the Old Testament. The corollary 
of that fact is the recognition that the basis of Christian theology 
is to be found in the Old Testament. 

How few exegeses of the important New Testament crux in Matt. 
16: 18, “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church,” 
begin at that necessary point. ‘The great majority of exegetes look 
upon the word “rock”’ as a theological idea that takes on significance 
only in terms of the future, and of the outcome of the promise which 
our Lord here makes to Peter. ‘Thus, in looking to the future alone, 
they entirely ignore the past, the whole story of God’s self-revelation 
through his extraordinary relationship with Israel, the story of the 
formation by grace of the people of God. They do not set them- 
selves alongside Peter, the Jew, and ask themselves just what Jesus’ 
strange language would have meant to him. As a good Jew, Peter 
knew well his Old Testament. When Jesus used the word “rock,” 
Peter would immediately interpret the word in terms, not of apostolic 
succession in the unknown future (!), but of what the word means 
in the Old Testament. If we then, in our turn, seek to understand 
the word in this way, we can sweep aside all the problems which 
normally beset the exegete, such as whether the utterance was 
truly our Lord’s or was the theological creation of the early Church, 
and come straight to the heart of the matter. What then did the 
word “rock” mean for a first century Jew when it was used with 
religious overtones? 


Sc wit once called the Reformation the Rejudaissance of 


I 


Of course any religious significance it held was purely secondary. 
“Rock” is a natural phenomenon first of all. The Old Testament 
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uses two words for natural rock, namely, sela‘ and tsur, without 
really distinguishing between them. In the book of Judges we read 
of men taking refuge in rocky fastnesses, as do the wild animals. 
A neighbor of Israel’s, Edom, was in the habit of doing so as a nation. 
Their capital city was called Sela‘, later Petra, the rock city, an 
impregnable fastness hewn out of the living rock. Present day 
color photography in travel journals reveals the ancient city in all 
its beauty and romance. No wonder that the Hebrews learned to 
associate the idea of “rock’’ with that of security and unchangeable- 
ness. No wonder, again, that they learned to use this picture of 
the rock as a valuable description of the nature of their faithful 
God. God is actually called sela‘ some ten times in the Psalms and 
elsewhere: ‘“The Lord is my rock”; and tsur some twenty-nine times 
in all. In Numbers 1: 5 we find a man called Elizur, which must 
mean “God is rock.’” ‘The name that we translate as “Almighty,” 
namely shaddai, very probably stems from a root known in Assyrian 
to mean “mountain.’’ So our modern translation, though largely 
a guess till recent years, is a good one. For a great rocky mountain 
is obviously the best possible image of the concept of almightiness. 
In Num. 1: 10 and 12 the terms tsur and shaddai are actually used 
as parallel, and therefore as synonymous descriptions. 

Biblical Hebrew possesses also a third word for rock, namely keph, 
used only in the plural. Both times it occurs (in Jer. 4: 29 and 
Job 30: 6) it is in the plural, and is used of natural rock. The word 
is, of course, identical with the well-known Aramaic word behind 
the English name Cephas, namely kepha, and may be a borrowing 
from the Aramaic. The Aramaic Targums normally use kepha 
to translate the other two Hebrew words. By New Testament times, 
however, keph seems to have developed from meaning merely “nat- 
ural rock’’ to include the rocky bank of a river. Perhaps our Lord 
had this double entendre in mind when spoke his parable about the 
house built upon a rock (Matt. 7: 24-27). The rock was thus none 
other than God himself. 

Right from the beginning of Israel’s story as the covenant people 
of God, Yahweh had walked in their midst. Although the heaven 
of heavens could not contain him, he had declared himself to be 
found within the Tabernacle in the wilderness period of Israel's 
story. Then once Solomon had built a house for the Name of the 
Lord to dwell in, Yahweh had been present with his people, “roaring 
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from Zion” as Amos said (Amos |: 2), in the mystery of the darkness 
of the Holy of Holies. But that very sanctuary was set over the 
rock which Arauna had used as a threshing floor in the days of 
David, the same rock which is visible today under a Muslim roof 
in the old city of Jerusalem. ‘Thus, in a new and visible pictorial 
sense, Yahweh was the rock on which the whole life of the people 
of Israel was built. In poetry the rock of Jerusalem could be spoken 
of as ‘the mountain of God’s inheritance” (Ex. 15: 17), and many 
Psalms echo the conception, seeing the mountain upon which Jeru- 
salem lay, with the outcrop of rock on the top in the Temple 
building, as the symbol of the God on whom Israel’s whole life 
depended. ‘That outcrop of rock Ezekiel called “the navel of the 
earth” (Ezek. 38: 12), and the upper stage of the altar raised upon 
it the very “mount of God” (Ezek. 43: 12). In the coming day of 
the Lord, moreover, from out of that rock would flow rivers of 
living water (Ezek. 47: 1-12; Joel 3: 18; Zech. 13: 1, 14: 8) such 
as would bring life even to the dead. But then, of course, it is 
God alone who can raise the dead to life. 

Basing his pictorial message upon Israel’s awareness of the sig- 
nificance of Arauna’s threshing-floor, Isaiah is able to give theological 
content to the idea. In Isa. 8: 13-14 he can say: “The Lord of 
hosts . . . shall be for a sanctuary [?.e., a rock of refuge like Petra, 
the rock city]; and a stone of stumbling and a rock of offense to both 
houses of Israel.” Note that here he equates the images of rock and 
stone. Men do not stumble over rocky mountains, but over outcrops 
of stone. But the change to the word “stone’’ is necessary and 
important for the further theological development of the concept, 
as we shall see. For in post-exilic times Zechariah remembered that 
Isaiah had suggested that Israel was to be to the Gentiles what God 
had been to her. She was to be as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land (Isa. 32: 2), or a place of refuge to the poor of the earth 
even as God had become Israel’s own rock of ages and place of refuge. 
But Israel was only a stone, and not the original rock that is God 
alone. Nevertheless the laying of the stone was God’s doing, as he 
set within Israel’s midst a portion of himself, so to speak, and sum- 
moned Israel to be the stone that a stumbling block can be: “Behold, 
I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner 
stone, a sure foundation . . .”’ (Isa. 28: 16). 

In Zechariah’s vision of the “chosen Jerusalem” after the return 
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from Exile (Zech. 3: 1-2), we find the figure of the stone taking a 
prominent place. The high priest, Joshua, who appears before 
Yahweh in this vision, is, of course, the inclusive representative of 
the whole people of God. There he stands clothed in filthy gar- 
ments, the representative of the sinful people of God who thus far 
have failed the call of God to be his instrument for the redemption 
of the world. But God is not balked by the sin of man. Joshua 
is given a clean raiment, signifying God’s forgiveness and renewing 
love. And now the true relationship of the people of God to 
Yahweh, through their representative High Priest, is made clear. 
God sets a stone (Isaiah’s stone, obviously) before the eyes of Joshua, 
now engraved with the seven eyes of God, and it becomes the new 
foundation of the new Temple that is about to be built. Now it 
was to stand on the top of the mountain on which Jerusalem was 
built. Babylon had been the great enemy of Israel. Babylon too 
had become a great mountain, a mighty rock (Zech. 4: 7), yet not 
one stone or any outcrop of rock therefrom would be used to build 
the house of the Lord. Jeremiah indeed was sure that the rock 
that was Babylon was about to be destroyed (Jer. 51: 24-26). On 
the other hand, the stone which God was laying in Zion was one 
given by grace alone (Zech. 4: 7), and so Joshua was to “bring it 
forth to the light’ (with the LXX) and let all Israel see the wondrous 
doings of the Lord. God’s grace would not, however, end at the 
laying of the foundation stone in Israel’s life. The people of God 
in their turn were now to be built on or into the Temple of the 
Lord (Zech. 6: 15), and so take on the rock-like qualities of him who 
is the basis and foundation of all that Israel is meant to do and be. 

Israel was meant both to be a rock of refuge to the weary and a 
stone of stumbling to the wicked, as God had already showed himself 
to be in Israel’s life. Jeremiah recognized this even before the fall 
of the Babylonian empire. He could speak of God’s using Israel to 
break in pieces the rock which, he said (as we saw above), represented 
this mighty human empire (Jer. 51: 21-25). 

The earlier chapters of the book of Daniel are a midrashic exposi- 
tion of the theological significance of the exile in Babylon. We see 
this, for example, in Daniel’s interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream in chap. 2. The great image, which is the kingdom of 
Babylon, and all the empires of this world that set themselves up to 
be gods in their own right, is there broken by the stone that is cut 
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without (human) hands. God it was, of course, who had hewn 
Israel from the rock that begat him. This stone was now to become 
a great mountain and fill the whole earth, just as God had promised 
the patriarchs of old that he would do with Israel. 

Now, would not Peter, at Caesarea Philippi, remember all this, 
as a Biblically minded Israelite, and would not a vision of all the 
various images connected with the word “rock” spring to his mind 
when he heard his Lord declare that on this rock he would built 
his Church? Had God not already begun to do so when Israel, the 
stone cut without hands, had been laid upon the rock of ages, and 
from it had partaken of the qualities of that rock? And what were 
those qualities? Were they not (a) to be a refuge to the weary, and 
(b) to be the rock of offense against which the Babylons of this world 
would stumble and fall? In other words, was Israel not given (a) 
the power to bind on earth and (b) to loose on earth, just as God 
the rock does in heaven (cf. Matt. 16: 19)? ‘That is to say, was the 
rock of which Christ spoke not the very people of God whom God 
had chosen from the foundation of the world to be his Church? 
What connection, then, could this Old Testament figure have with 
the person of Peter himself? 


















II 


In the first place, we ought to recognize the reality of a prior 
truth: that the early Christian Church took over from the Septuagint 
the name kurios, the Greek translation of the divine name Yahweh, 
and applied it to Christ. When they called Christ Lord, they were 
therefore identifying him with the Covenant God of the Old Testa- 
ment, and thus actually with the Creator of the ends of the earth. 
Now, it was this Lord who had been a rock unto his people in Old 
Testament times. In fact, he was the rock from which all Israel was 
hewn, Israel’s fortress and her God. Israel could look back to the 
wilderness period and recall how Moses had struck the rock, and 
remember how from it had come forth living waters (Ps. 78: 16). 
They could say this, because the Hebrew expression for “running 
water” is actually the words “living water.” So the rock in the 
wilderness was no less than God himself, understood parabolically. 
God is the living God. Therefore anything that issues from him 
must itself also be living. Ezekiel’s river that issued from the rock 
at the Temple could give life even to the Dead Sea. 
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This is picture language, but it is language that conveys truth just 
as truly as does a series of theological abstractions. The Hebrews 
saw the striking of the rock as a parable. It was God himself who 
was the rock; so it was God who followed his people with living 
water whithersoever they went. Yet now, in the New Testament, 
we find St. Paul, making use of a rabbinical development of that 
parable, actually declaring that that rock was not God, but Christ 
(I Cor. 10: 4). I can suppose that St. Paul dared to make this as- 
sumption only because he had heard of the words uttered by our 
Lord himself, and later to be incorporated in the Fourth Gospel. 
There Christ claimed to be the living water, on the ground that he 
himself was the Temple where the Presence of the living God was 
to be found on earth. Paul then offers an identity of function be- 
tween God as rock and Christ as rock. 

I Peter 2 deals with the same issue. The chapter begins by 
quoting Ps. 34: 8, “If so be ye have tasted that the Lord is good,” 
the Lord of course being no other than Yahweh in the original. 
Peter, however, takes it for granted that the Lord is Christ, whose 
living waters one may even taste. Thereafter the whole passage 
continues with reference to Christ. Throughout it Christ is still 
the living Lord, even as God himself is the living God. On the 
other hand, in order to keep up the parable of his nature and relation- 
ship to his Church, I Peter now speaks of Christ as the living stone. 
Where does he find the word other than from his memory of that 
day at Caesarea Philippi, when he hailed his Master as Son of the 
living God? Here the word in Greek for stone is lithos. This is 
not identical with the petra of Matt. 16: 18, where we have Christ’s 
reply to the declaration of Peter’s faith. Then why does Peter use 
it instead of the word that he had heard Christ himself use? I be- 
lieve there is a simple answer to this question on two counts: (a) The 
foundation stone of the Temple, which Isaiah had spoken about of 
old, the stone set upon the rock that is no less than God himself, 
that stone was a hewn stone, cut into the shape required for the 
foundation of the edifice that was to rise upon it. Lithos is the 
Greek word for a hewn stone, petra being rather the natural rock 
from which it comes. The two ideas can overlap, however, when 
we recall the language used in Daniel 2. There we read of a stone, 
hewn, but not by human hands. This stone came from God alone, 
and so was hewn from the living rock that is God himself. (b) We 
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have a parallel case in point. The early Church found difficulty in 
speaking of Christ as the Wisdom of God (quite apart from any 
misunderstandings of the word occasioned by Gnostic thought) even 
though it had at hand the hypostatic picture of Wisdom in Proverbs 
8 of Holy Writ. Its difficulty lay in the fact that both hochmah and 
sophia are feminine nouns, and as such are difficult to associate with 
the Jesus of Nazareth whom the Church knew in the flesh as a male. 
In consequence, they turned instead to use the masculine terms 
dabhar and logos as descriptions and definitions of him who had 
come from God. So too I believe in the case of this word lithos. 
It too is a masculine noun, and therefore more appropriate to use 
than the feminine form of petra. Moreover, the early Church had 
the precedent before its eyes that Isaiah, long before, had equated 
the feminine noun ’ebhen (stone) with the masculine one, tsur (rock) 
within the one verse (Isa. 8: 14), and applied them both equally to 
God. It is unlikely that Peter would ignore the exegesis which he 
could so easily pick up from a reading of this basic passage. Nat- 
urally Peter would be deeply conscious of the mystery of the words 
of Christ to him at Caesarea Philippi, and would surely have searched 
the Scriptures in the intervening years to see what those words must 
have meant to Christ himself. 

Behind Matt. 16: 18 lies, of course, our Lord’s original utterance 
in Aramaic. But Aramaic has only one word, kepha, for the two 
Greek words, the masculine petros, the name of a man, and the 
feminine petra—‘“Thou art Petros, and on this petra... .” This 
fact has led some commentators to make the following equation, 
petros:petra::kepha:kepha. What such scholars forget, however, is 
the argument I am now advancing. It is that Peter himself, as we 
learn from his own epistle, must have made use of those Old Testa- 
ment passages we have examined in order to interpret to his own 
satisfaction the double use of the word kepha; and perhaps our Lord 
himself even went on to expound to Peter exactly what he meant 
when quoting thus from the Old Testament, doing so in a conversa- 
tion which naturally has not been transmitted to us in its fullness. 

I Peter 2: 4 next suggests that this stone, which is none other than 
Christ himself, is now the new foundation (not “corner-stone,” as 
many have envisaged it) on which the other stones that comprise 
the people of God are laid. They in their turn have the function 
of becoming identified in purpose with this living foundation stone. 
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y in Peter had used this picture, according to Acts 4: 11, at the very 
any beginning of the Christian story, when the little primitive com- 
ven munity was trying to think through what was the meaning of the 
orbs Church. Of the Christ who had just been crucified and risen again 
and he says there, quoting from Isaiah once again, as well as from Psalm 
vith 118: 22, ‘““This is the stone which the builders rejected, and has be- 
ale. come the headstone of the corner.” (By the way, it is here, in 
rms Ps. 118, that the “headstone” imagery has crept in. Isaiah uses it of 
had the bottom corner stone, while the Psalm speaks of it as the top 
hos. corner stone, almost, as some think, as the key-stone of the arch. 
use But I Peter surely uses the pictorial imagery as Isaiah had orginally 
had meant us to see it.) 
ated This stone again is not only “living,” it is unique. This word lies 
ock) behind the words “elect” and “precious.” Thus it refers, not to 
y to Peter, but to Christ. This we realize when we recall that the 
h he eklektos has already in the Old Testament been identified with the 
Nat- Servant of the Lord in Isa. 42: 1: “Behold my servant, whom I 
ords uphold; my elect, in whom my soul delighteth; I have put my spirit 
ched upon him, and he shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles’ —all 
nust of which are functions of the stone set in Zion. In his Commentary 
on I Peter, Selwyn points out the interesting parallel to be found 
ance in the Western reading of John 1: 34, where we have the words 
two of John the Baptist: “And I saw and bare record, that this 
the is the Son of God.” The Western text reads the last phrase as 
This bru ob Tbs Eoriv 6 ExdEKTOs TOD Oeod, ‘that this is the Elect of God,” Peter’s 
tion, very own word in I Peter 2: 4, though we are to remember that this 
or, is quotation is from the Fourth Gospel, and not from Peter at all! On 
's we the other hand (Peter continues) all the other stones are to be built 
“esta onto this unique stone that God would lay in Zion, so that all the 
own stones together, along with and upon the stone, would become a 
Lord “spiritual house,” built (banah) from sons (banim), and thus, since 
,eant | it was composed of living stones and not bricks, become an “holy 
rersa- | priesthood.” ‘This means that even the sinner Peter is included 
Iness. in the Servant People of God, the unique community. Now, have 
than | We noticed that Peter’s quotation is a composite one from Isa. 28: 16, 
as | Ps. 118: 22, and Isa. 8: 14? In the first passage Isaiah uses the word 
prise ‘ebhen, as does the Psalm, but the second Isaiah reference employs 
ction the other noun, tsur, which is rather “rock” than “stone.” And so 
tone. | Peter, like Isaiah as we said before, must consciously be equating 
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rock and stone in his own mind as he gives us a mental picture of 
this living edifice. I take it that the epistle was written after long 
thought and deep meditation and even profound discussion with 
other Christians. 

We are now left with the figure of a “corporate stone,” of a 
building comprising countless individual stones laid upon the foun- 
dation stone that is joined as one with the rock upon which all stand 
together. The whole building thereupon partakes of the quality 
of the original rock on which it stands. And what is that special 
quality? Faithfulness, or trustworthiness, is surely the special qual- 
ity of rock. ‘The Deuteronomist who had called God the rock (Deut. 
32: 4) also called him the “faithful one,” ne’eman. ‘Faithful’ comes 
from the root ‘aman, a verb which means to establish a pillar or a 
house firmly and surely. This was true not only of a house of stone; 
it was true in a figurative sense as well. In II Sam. 7: 16 David was 
promised a sure house, meaning a dynasty that would never cease to 
reign. It was ‘sure’ because it was founded on God who is ne’eman, 
the Amen, the Sure One himself. Isaiah had said of the sure founda- 
tion stone, ‘““He who builds his faith on it will not be in a hurry” 
(Isa. 28: 16). In the New Testament Paul, in I Cor. 3: 11, now says 
of this Son of David, ‘For other foundation can no man lay, than 
that which is already laid, even Jesus Christ.” So this corporate 
stone comprises Christ, along with those who have been built upon 
him who is the sure foundation. 

I Peter next makes implicit reference to Nebuchadnezzar’s dream 
which we have already cited. He declares (2: 8) that the people of 
God has now become the “stone of stumbling” and the “rock of 
offence,” “even to them that stumble at the word,” the functions 
that we saw were those to be given to Israel in Daniel’s interpretation 
of the dream. Peter thus now identifies the Church to which he is 
writing with the Israel of God in the Old Testament. On the other 
hand, however, we have seen that it is Jesus who is to be the stone 
of stumbling. This is declared in the Prologue to the Gospel of 
Luke, comprising, as it does, passages which represent in poetic garb 
the theological understanding of the Christ by the early Church as 
the latter sought to expound him in terms of Old Testament theo- 
logical ideas. Declares Simeon: “Behold this child is set for the fall 
and rising of many” (Luke 2: 34). It was Jesus, then, who was to 
be the stone of stumbling against which many would kick their 
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foot, it was Jesus who was in himself the judgment that had come 
into the world. 

So now we are faced with a paradox. On the one hand, it is Jesus 
who has come to judge both Israel and the world. But, on the 
other hand, Jesus is called upon to accomplish what the people of 
God in Daniel were called upon to do themselves, that is, to be the 
stone of stumbling to others. The resolution of the paradox must, 
I think, develop thus: Jesus is the unique Son of God, the only- 
begotten of the Father. Accordingly, it is only because in his utter 
humility the unique one has identified himself with Israel, and has 
been baptized by John into the heritage of wrath under which Israel 
herself lives, that Israel can in any sense be regarded as one with him, 
and so be called upon to perform the same function as Jesus came to 
earth to do. ‘This, we recall, is Paul’s argument in Rom. 9: 32. 


Ill 


We are now in a position to return to the text we want to elucidate. 
It would be manifestly absurd to attempt in a single paragraph an 
exegesis Of a passage about which many books have been written, 
especially significant being Professor Cullmann’s Peter, Disciple, 
Apostle, Martyr (1953). But I would take issue with much of what 
others have written upon this crux interpretum by roundly declaring, 
as I have said before, that when the Holy Spirit enlightened Peter’s 
mind as to who his Master really was, it would be Biblical categories 
of thought that would enter Peter’s mind. I shall seek to express 
these Biblical ideas in the form of theses, and thus be in the goodly 
succession of the Reformers! 

1. God himself is the foundation rock, rock of all rocks, from 
whence all else is hewn. 

2. Jesus Christ, as the foundation-stone of the people of God, is 
the representation before the eyes of Peter of the eternal purpose of 
God, namely, that all men should find refuge in his love. Thus 
when Christ says: “Thou art Petros,” a masculine word, he is simply 
meaning ‘Peter’ in the form of a pun, such as is very common in 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament. This is because he goes on to 
say: “On this petra,” that is, God, “will I build my Church.” 

3. Peter's act of faith is to be understood in terms of the Hebrew 
word he’emin, the Hiphil from the root ’aman which we have 
examined above. This Hiphil of the verb implies: placing one’s 
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total trust and confidence on him who is totally reliable and trust- 
worthy, as is the rock that is God. 

4. Peter thereupon becomes a lithos himself, a living, hewn stone, 
hewn not by human hands, but by grace alone, and is now laid upon 
the foundation which is Christ the living stone, who in his turn 
represents in Jerusalem the Temple-rock which is God himself. 
Peter is therefore now the first of many living stones, but only next 
after Jesus Christ, who is the first of all. ‘These many stones are 
all the sons of God (banim) now built (banah) together to be a 
spiritual house. 

5. In the book of Daniel, however, it was all Israel, the Old 
Testament people of God as a whole, which was this living stone. 
On the analogy of this passage, then, Peter is the second member of 
the reconstituted people of God that together form the living edifice. 
This means that it is now the Church which rests upon the rock that 
is the source of all rocks. 

6. It is not Peter’s faith that becomes the rock on which the 
Church now rests. It is the faithfulness of God, the reliability, the 
rocklike trustworthiness of God, onto which Peter steps, as when 
he was sinking in the Lake of Galilee. Then it is he finds a sure 
refuge, the reliability of the saving action of God in Christ. 

7. The Roman Catholic and the Protestant exegeses of this impor- 
tant and crucial passage alike are thus both and equally wrong. 
The Roman Catholic view is that it is Peter who is given the power 
of the keys and thus is in the position to become the first Bishop of 
the Church on earth. But we have seen that it is not an individual, 
but the people of God as a whole which is given this power, yet 
only because as a whole they rest upon the living stone that is Christ. 

The Protestant view is that it was Peter’s act of faith which turned 
him into the rock. Thus, it is argued, all individual believers down 
through the centuries since his day may follow Peter’s example, 
confess their faith in Christ, and become rocks in their turn as well. 
By means of this argument both the unique position of the Pope 
and the question of Apostolic Succession as High Anglicans know it 
are successfully by-passed, and in their place the modern Western cult 
of individualism is successfully enthroned. 

If our study has meant anything, it has shown us that neither 
Apostolic Succession nor Protestant individualism is to be discerned 
in the answer which our Lord gave to Peter. What there most 
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certainly is, on the other hand, is a vision of the purpose of the 
living God in that he has chosen a people from every nation under 
the sun to be his instrument for the redemption of the world. 
Moreover, it should be clear that Peter could not have chosen Christ, 
so that in doing so his faith turned him into a rock. We know that 
a matter of only a few weeks later Peter’s faith failed him wholly, 
and his so-called rock-like qualities became in the High Priest’s 
courtyard nought but sinking sand. No, it was Christ who had 
chosen Peter. ‘““Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, 
that ye should go and bring forth fruit.” Thus it is only in so far 
as Peter was in Christ that he in turn found the meaning of faith, 
and discovered that he was being built upon that stone which, 
identified in its turn with the Israel of God’s choice, was one with 
the rock of offence that Israel was called to be. Only in that sense, 
then, does Peter have the power of the keys. 

The people of God are two things at once. They are that people 
of the Covenant who are continuous with the Israel of old from the 
daysof Abraham. But they are also that eschatological people which 
are born from above. John the Baptist knew this full well, as we 
see from his utterance: “God is able of these stones (’abhnaia) to 
raise up sons (benaia) unto Abraham,” that is, sons built like living 
stones into the divine edifice. 

Without directly seeking to take issue with Cullmann, I would 
ask a question regarding his statement, “Peter was named rock by 
Christ, not as a person, but only as a believer” (p. 163). Does Cull- 
mann here take his stand with Martin Luther who, alone of the 
Reformers, wholly equated petra with fides? But in Matt. 16: 18 
our Lord is speaking neither of persons nor of believers, as Peter 
himself in his epistle shows us he clearly understood. And certainly 
it is quite beyond the bounds of any true exegesis based upon the 
Old Testament background of the verse to discover that Peter is 
here named the first Bishop. 

No, the rock is none other than God-in-Christ. We recall the 
Jewish tradition about a builder who could not at first find a firm 
foundation but only swamp. At last he discovered a rock beneath 
the swamp. Even so, says the tradition, God passed over the pre- 
ceding generations as unsound, till he saw Abraham, and said: “I 
have found a rock”; therefore he called Abraham “rock,” as it is 
said (Isa. 51: 1), “Look unto the rock whence ye were hewn.” So he 
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called all Israel “rocks.” ‘This story is told in connection with Deut. 
32: 4: “The rock, his work is perfect.” Now, Abraham could of 
course never have been perfect; God alone is perfect. So when the 
Rabbis called Abraham rock, they were well aware that Abraham 
himself was not the rock of salvation. God alone is that. Did our 
Lord know of this story, by the way, when he said of Abraham 
(John 8: 56) that Abraham rejoiced and was glad to see his day— 
the day of the coming of Christ? Anyway, the Evangelist places 
the parable of the rock at the close of the Sermon on the Mount, 
in which the people of God are summoned to be “perfect” even as 
Abraham had been summoned also to be perfect. 

The last point I would make is this. The post-Pauline author 
of Eph. 2: 20 is well aware that the Church did not begin with 
Peter. This we see in the following statement, “We are built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner stone.’ Certainly Peter was himself an 
apostle. But he was not an Old ‘Testament prophet. ‘The prophets 
long preceded Peter in point of time. God needed them as much 
as he needed the apostles if the Church was to be built up as an 


edifice of living stones. Peter here is therefore not the first bishop 
of the new Church that Christ was only then creating. ‘The people 
of God comprises both the Israel of old and the Church of the New 
Testament in Christ. It is both together, then, again “in Christ,” 
that possess the power of the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 





ATONEMENT AND “SAVING FAITH” 


By Brian A. GERRISH 


subject of strong dispute. Some (mostly the Swedish inter- 

preters) have stressed the ideas of “conflict” and “victory’’ in 
Luther’s discussions of atonement, arguing for a discontinuity be- 
tween the Reformer’s own thinking and the “substitutionary” theory 
of later Protestant orthodoxy. Others have insisted that at this point 
Luther’s teaching differs in no essentials from that of his successors. 
One is well advised to tread carefully on entering the field of con- 
troversy; nevertheless, I make bold to submit that the interpretation 
of atonement in both Luther and Calvin can be understood as 
turning on the central and pivotal conception of a “happy exchange,” 
in which the believer’s sins are laid upon Christ and Christ’s own 
innocence is communicated to the believer. From this center, we 
may say, the Reformers’ thinking moves outwards to the various 
other soteriological concepts, including the two about which modern 
opinion is chiefly divided, namely, “victory” and “substitution.” 
First and foremost, the Christian is one who has been united with 
Christ so intimately that an exchange of qualities has somehow 
taken place. 

Of course, this understanding of Luther’s thought would not settle 
present-day controversies, for it is not incompatible with either of 
the two main rival theories, nor even with a combination of 
both. Neither is it incompatible with Calvin’s threefold scheme of 
“Prophet, Priest, and King’’ (a scheme of which, in any case, he 
makes very little use), since Christ does not exercise these offices in 
any ‘private capacity,” but rather communicates their benefits to 
believers. Perhaps we may say that the notion of “exchange’’ be- 
longs to the presuppositions of atonement, as the Reformers under- 
stood it, whilst the detailed outworking of the doctrine demands the 
use of further categories. 

That the notion is indeed fundamental to the Reformers’ thinking 
could be demonstrated by many passages from the works of both. 


[: recent years Luther’s teaching on the atonement has been a 
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Luther speaks explicitly of this “happy exchange” (fréhlich Wechsel) 
in the German version of the Treatise on Christian Liberty. The 
soul and Christ are united like bride and bridegroom. ‘They become 
one flesh, and everything they possess is shared in common. “What 
Christ has is the property of the believing soul, what the soul has 
becomes the property of Christ.” A similar passage occurs in the 
Larger Commentary on Galatians (though worded differently in 
Rorer’s MS.): “So, making a happy exchange with us (feliciter com- 
mutans nobiscum) he [Christ] took upon him our sinful person, and 
gave us his own innocent and victorious person.” * ‘These passages 
can readily be matched in Calvin’s Institutes: ““Who could do this 
[2.e., win salvation for men], unless the Son of God should become 
also the Son of Man, and so receive what is ours as to transfer to us 
what is his?” And again: “He was not unwilling to take upon him 
what was properly ours, that he might. in turn (vicissim) extend to us 
what was properly his.” * The same pattern of thought recurs in 
both the Reformers when they speak of the Lord’s Supper; as, for 
instance, in Luther’s Treatise on the Blessed Sacrament,‘ and in the 
fourth book of Calvin’s Institutes.’ What exactly it is that is “ex- 
changed” is made perfectly clear in each of these passages: namely, 
Christ’s righteousness is exchanged for the believer's sin. 

We can, then, take it that at the very least this idea of a “happy 
exchange” was fundamental to the thought of Luther and Calvin on 
the subject of atonement. ‘The difficulties begin to arise only when 
we ask the further question: ‘“‘How exactly does this happy exchange 
take place?’ For here the Reformers seem to answer: “By substitu- 
tion and by imputation.” ‘That is to say, our sins are transferred 
to Christ and punished in his death by substitution, and his righteous- 
ness is in turn transferred to us by imputation. The objection is 
obvious: neither righteousness nor sin (at least in its character as 
“guilt’”’) can be transferred simply by being credited to another's 
account; nor perhaps should they, if they could. 

Calvin certainly taught both penal substitution and the imputation 


1W.A. 7.25.26ff. 

2W.A. 401.443.23ff. See also Luther’s Letters of Spiritual Counsel (ed. and trans. by 
T. G. Tappert), p. 110. 

3 Institutes, IL.xii.2. 

4Eng. trans. in the Philadelphia edn., II. 13, 17-19, etc. Cf. Aulén’s comment in 
Eucharist and Sacrifice (Philadelphia, 1958), p. 71: “What happens here is a kind of exchange. 
Christ receives us, takes upon himself our sins, and gives us his righteousness.” 

5 See esp. IV.xvii.2: “This is a wonderful exchange (mirifica commutatio). .. .” 
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el) of Christ’s righteousness.* And I do not see how it can be denied 
‘he that Luther did." But for our present purposes it does not much 
me matter whether he did or not. For what I now wish to show in this 
hat paper is simply this: first, that, whether or not the two major Re- 
has formers use language which must imply substitution and imputation, 
the they without doubt have a conception of faith which transcends these, 
in and all other, “legalistic’’ terms; second, that this conception of faith 
ym- already contains within it the main lines which a theory of atonement 
ind must follow, if the faith and the atonement are to be consistent; 
ges third, that there exists a category which fulfils this condition of con- 
his sistency, namely, the category of ‘‘sacrifice.”’ 
me 
us I 
im “Faith,” according to the Reformers, is, of course, a many-sided 
) us conception. But no description of faith which omitted the element 
in of “‘trust’’ or “commitment” could be considered genuinely Prot- 
for estant. Basically, faith is the correlate of the divine Word or 
the Promise.* Consequently, it includes credence. But because the con- 
‘ex: tent of the divine promise is Christ—because, in fact, Christ is the 
ely, Word—faith takes on the deeper character of commitment to a 
person. Mere credence could not justify: the faith which justifies is 
PPY a faith which “lays hold upon Christ . . . and enfolds him as the 
on ring enfolds the precious stone.” * Saving or justifying faith is, in 
hen fact, a commitment which effects a “union” with Christ. It is the 
nge bond which, in Luther’s Treatise on Christian Liberty, brings about 
itu- the wedding of Christ and the believing soul, making them one flesh. 
sed It is sometimes alleged that Calvin’s faith is more intellectualistic 
—~ than Luther’s, and the formal definition in the third book of the 
a Institutes (ch. ii) might seem to confirm this impression. But Calvin, 
ae too, speaks of a faith which “embraces” Christ (as, for instance, in 
er’s 6 It was very important for Calvin that Christ did not endure just “any kind of death,” 
' but rather a criminal’s execution, so that “this is our acquittal: the guilt which held us 
liable to punishment was transferred to the head of the Son of God” (Inst., IL.xvi.5). Justi- 
fication consists in forgiveness and the “imputation of the righteousness of Christ” (ibid., 
tion IIL.xi.2), hence we are righteous “not in reality, but by imputation” (ibid., 11). Many other 
references could, of course, be cited. 
7 Luther’s characteristic mode of speech is to say that our sins and Christ’s righteousness 
- meet in Christ’s person, and that our sins are overcome in the consequent battle (see, e¢.g., 
s. OY W.A.40*.439.13). Nevertheless, the passages cited in Seeberg’s Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte 
should alone be sufficient to show that penal substitution was by no means foreign to Luther’s 
- thought: Eng. trans. (Grand Rapids, 1954), 11.265ff. Calvin, it should be added, also on 
a occasion uses the language of conflict and victory: e.g., Inst., IL.xvi.6. 


8 “Justifying faith must be understood correlatively” (Luther: W.A.Tr. 3, No. 3734; cf. 
W.A. 42.564.8). Also Calvin, Inst., III.ii.29. 
® Luther: W.A. 407.233.17; cf. W.A. 40*.164.20, W.A. 21.488.lIff., etc. 
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his Commentary on John 6: 35), and the first chapter of the same 
third book makes it clear that for him also “commitment” passes 
over into the notion of “mystical communion.” 

Enough, then, has been said of the nature of “saving faith,” accord- 
ing to the Reformers, to make it perfectly plain that nothing so 
exaggeratedly objective as substitution or so external and artificial as 
imputation could possibly be found consistent with it. 

Substitution I take to mean the view that Christ was punished for 
our sins in our stead, so that it is no longer necessary for us to be 
punished ourselves. On this view faith itself is unnecessary, be- 
cause, if Christ bore my sins in my stead, then he bore them whether 
I believe it or not. There can be no sense whatever in speaking of 
faith as the “appropriation” of Christ’s work on my behalf and in my 
stead, for, so far as my salvation is concerned, I do not need to 
appropriate Christ’s work. Of course, we can argue that faith is 
our response to the work of Christ, and that it partakes of the nature 
of trustful submission. But in this case it is not “saving” faith, for 
it is the response of one who is already saved. ‘Therefore, whether 
we interpret faith as either ‘‘belief” or “trust,” it cannot, on the 
substitutionary theory, contribute anything to our salvation, not even 
as the instrumental cause or organon leptikon. It cannot, in other 
words, bear the least resemblance to the Reformers’ appropriating 
faith which “lays hold upon’ Christ Crucified in order to receive 
salvation from him alone. Every plea for a “really substitutive 
atonement which actually saves’ (Warfield) can preserve the concept 
of “saving faith’’ only at the expense of an inconsistency—the incon- 
sistency between the second and third books of Calvin’s Institutes.” 

Imputation I here take to mean the view that Christ’s righteousness 
is reckoned to the sinner who has faith. (It is, of course, necessary 
to add the qualifying word “here,” since imputation may be inter- 
preted otherwise, and is, indeed, in one form a Biblical category.) 
Again the faith in question cannot be “saving”’ or “‘justifying”’ faith, 
as the Reformers generally intend it. For the faith required on this 
theory does not itself appropriate the righteousness: the righteous- 
ness is rather “reckoned” in return for the faith. 


10 Paul VanBuren in his recent book, Christ in our Place (Edinburgh, 1957), shows himself 
aware of this tension in Calvin’s thought when he raises the question, “Is the work of Christ 
to be understood as having gained the reality of salvation, or only as having opened up its 
possibility?” (p. 32, his italics). But later he seems to ease the tension unwarrantably by 
arguing that “incorporation means the realization of substitution” (p. 97). The question is 
precisely whether, and in what sense, substitution needs “realizing.” 
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We conclude, therefore, that the conception of saving faith cannot 
be consistently combined with either substitution or imputation, and 
it is curious that the attempt has been so repeatedly made in tradi- 
tional Protestant theology. 


II 


The kind of theory of atonement which the Reformers’ conception 
of saving faith suggests is, I think, fairly clear. On the one hand, it 
will be an atonement which is begun “‘outside of” ourselves; on the 
other hand, it will be an atonement which does not fully atone, and 
is not fully consummated, until we make it our own. For it is the 
nature of justifying faith to grasp, or lay hold upon, what is objective, 
making it “subjective-objective.” 

What is wrong with the substitutionary theory is precisely that 
it over-objectifies. Instead of making atonement dependent upon 
something outside of the sinner, it makes the whole atoning act itself 
something “outside.” And the difficulty of this position (from our 
point of view) I have already indicated, namely, that, whatever else 
faith may be, it cannot let it be saving faith. 

Nevertheless, the substitutionary theory is correct in turning the 
sinner’s gaze outwards, for true faith is concerned with an act and a 
Person which stand over against it. But what it lays hold upon is 
not a “‘finished work” which itself atones, but rather a “finished work” 
which may become atonement. For atonement, if it is really to make 
“at-one’’ God and the sinner, must, in the nature of the case, be 
subjective, though never purely, nor even primarily, subjective. 

Luther and Calvin have a way of expressing what we may call 
(albeit rather clumsily) the “‘subjective-objective” understanding of 
the atonement, and I am not concerned to deny the validity of the 
category which they employ. Again and again Luther in particular 
speaks of a “mighty duel” ** between the righteousness of Christ and 
the sins of man. When the sinner is united to Christ by faith, then 
the duel begins; and it can only conclude, Christ’s righteousness 
being invincible and eternal, in sin’s being vanquished. Hence, 
insofar as Luther thinks of the “duel” as taking place anew each time 
a different sinner is united with Christ, his “classic” view of atone- 
ment (as Aulén likes to call it) is genuinely subjective-objective: the 
“happy exchange” is not a legal transaction, but a “frodhlich Wechsel 


11 See especially his comments on Gal. 3: 16 (W.A. 40", pp. 432 ff.). 
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und Streit” in which the believer’s sin and Christ’s righteousness are 
joined in conflict by a union of wills, the sin being finally swallowed 
up in the righteousness. The idea is ethical and dynamic. Our 
sins are not punished, by substitution, in Christ’s agony: they are 
overcome through encountering his righteousness. Nor is his right- 
eousness ours through imputation, but only through moral union. 
Nevertheless, Luther’s exposition does, so far as I can make out, 
suffer from the defect of wavering between two distinct ideas, namely, 
the believer’s relating himself by faith to a past and completed 
victory of Christ, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the 
believer’s occasioning by his faith a duel which is strictly new and 
contemporary. The distinction is important, because the former 
interpretation may easily relapse into a view as excessively objectified 
as the substitutionary theory. ‘Thus, when Luther says that we are 
justified by faith because faith lays hold upon the victory of Christ,” 
he is perhaps stating the matter misleadingly; for if Christ has already 
overcome our sins, then we are already justified, and it is quite 
artificial to make a distinction between a past victory and our present 
experience of justification. The only way to avoid this conclusion 
is to insist that justification itself entails a conflict and victory which 
is essentially new and contemporary, even though organically related 
to a victory which is both past and completed. Possibly something 
like this is Luther’s intention. Hence Carlson, interpreting Luther, 
writes: “What God has done historically through Christ’s life, death, 
and resurrection, he does continually in the act of justification.” * 


III 


Luther does, then, at the very least come near to an adequate 
understanding of the relation between objective and subjective 
atonement, when he uses his favorite category of Christ’s “victory”; 
and it is arguable that Calvin’s thinking follows Luther’s quite 
closely at this point. What I now wish to maintain is that there 
exists in the writings of the Reformers another category which, as 
reinterpreted in recent theology, fulfils far more adequately the 
requirements of a correct correlation between objective and sub- 
jective atonement. On this other line of thought the best recent 


12 W.A. 401.444.13. 
13 The Reinterpretation of Luther (Philadelphia, 1948), p. 59. Cf. Gordon Rupp, The 


Righteousness of God (London, 1953), p. 35. 
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discussions known to me are, in general, those of Vincent Taylor," 
although I shall find it necessary to question his position in cer- 
tain details. 

What exactly are the requirements for an adequate interpretation 
of the atonement? We have seen already that atonement must be 
wholly dependent upon a work of Christ on men’s behalf, but that 
the atonement itself cannot be something done in man’s stead. As 
Taylor puts it,** we need a category of representative action which 
will describe Christ’s work as something men could never do for 
themselves, but yet is not something wholly external to themselves: 
the work of Christ for men must be “a vital factor in their approach 
to God because in it they can participate both by personal faith 
and in corporate worship.” Just such a category Taylor finds in 
the Biblical understanding of “‘sacrifice.”’ 

Against the idea of sacrifice there has been, since the rise of the 
modern critical approach to religious beliefs and practices, a wide- 
spread prejudice. The reason is not merely that sacrifice savors 
too much of the “beastly devices of the heathen,” not merely that 
the ritual associated with it is inherently disgusting to the sophis- 
ticated modern,’* but rather that it has seemed to suggest, even 
after its baptism into the service of Christian thinking, a grossly 
unworthy view of Deity. For it has often been assumed that the 
underlying aim of Biblical sacrifices is always to placate an angry 
God—and to placate Him, not by executing judgment upon the 
guilty sinner, but upon a substituted victim. 

Nor can we deny that the Old Testament affords some grounds 
for such a prejudice. In Gen. 8: 21 it is the smell of a “sweet 
savor” that decides the Lord not again to curse mankind. In I Sam. 
26: 19 David is confident that if it is the Lord who has “stirred up” 
Saul against him, then nothing more than an offering is required 
to put matters right. In II Sam. 24: 25 David builds an altar and 
makes his offerings, and “so the Lord was intreated for the land, 
and the plague was stayed from Israel.”"*’ In this last instance, in 
particular, the aim of the sacrifice is clear, that is, to appease and 
to placate, thereby inducing a change in God’s purpose. 


14 Jesus and His Sacrifice (London, 1937), The Atonement in New Testament Teaching 
(2nd edn., London, 1945), and Forgiveness and Reconciliation (2nd edn., London, 1946). 

15 Atonement, p. 198. 

16 Not to mention the sophisticated man of the sixteenth century! See Calvin: Jnst., 
II.vii.l; Comm. on Isaiah 34: 6. 

17 According to vv. 16f. the Lord had already “repented.” This has led some scholars ta 
believe that v. 25 represents a different—and probably very much earlier—tradition, 
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However, in the light of the most recent studies into the meaning 
of Old Testament sacrifices, I think we can say that this prejudice is 
not warranted, provided we look at the Old Testament as a whole 
and provided we are more interested in its highest developments 
than in its humblest origins. C. H. Dodd has shown, I think con- 
clusively, that in the Septuagint the word iddoxeoOar and its cognates 
suggest not “placation” but “‘expiation”—in other words, that the 
Christian understanding of sacrifice has been too much influenced 
by “‘pagan” analogies.** The importance of this conclusion, which 
I must here be allowed to presuppose without further discussion, 
will appear in a moment. 

If sacrifice in the Old Testament is not placatory, neither is it 
substitutionary. The substitution-theory is, of course, only one of 
many attempts to interpret the meaning of sacrifice, and the argu- 
ments in its favor are wholly unconvincing. Other views which 
have held the field are the “gift-theory” (defended notably by G. B. 
Gray), the “communion-theory” (defended by Robertson Smith), 
the “homage-theory” of F. D. Maurice, and what we could call the 
“cover-theory” of Ritschl.** But amidst the variety of conflicting 
theories, the important thing is to hold firmly to the basic, under- 
lying idea of all sacrifice—namely, the idea of an offering with 
which the worshipper can by faith identify himself, not so much 
an offering which bears his punishment in his stead. The sacrificial 
offering is a priestly act to which the worshipper must (in McLeod 
Campbell’s favorite phrase) “respond in Amen.” And if we under- 
stand the Biblical sacrifices as at least in part expiatory, then we can 
go further and add “the conception of sharing in the cleansing 
power of life which has been released in death, dedicated, and 
presented to God.” ”° 

If, then, we interpret the category of sacrifice as neither substitu- 
tionary nor placatory, but representative and expiatory, I think we 
have a category of atonement such as would be required by the 
Reformers’ conception of justifying faith. For it is precisely the 
nature of justifying faith to lay hold upon, and to make its own, 


18 The Bible and the Greeks (London, 1935), ch.v. 

19 Ritschl’s view was, of course, that atonement “covered” the worshipper, not from 
Yahweh’s wrath, but from his glory: it had to do with man’s creatureliness rather than his 
sin. There is an excellent (if now rather old) review of sacrificial theories, their merits and 
demerits, in G. B. Stevens, Christian Doctrine of Salvation (New York, 1905), ch.i. Stevens 
rightly points out that no one “explanation” is likely to express adequately the differing 
motives with which the worshipper — have approached the altar. 

20 Vincent Taylor, Atonement, p. 187. 
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something done on its behalf by Christ. Only, instead of faith’s 
apprehending a past victory (which is rather incongruous), we now 
have a faith which identifies itself with a perfect offering (which, 
though certainly a little foreign to our modern ways of thinking, is 
very much less incongruous, being implied directly in the concept 
of sacrifice itself). On the sacrificial theory the “at-one-ment’”’ is 
not the offering by Christ of himself, but the offering plus the 
sinner’s identifying himself with it. The danger of the “classic” 
theory is that in making Christ’s victory itself the atoning act, it 
over-objectifies the atonement and thus makes it difficult to relate 
atonement and justification. 


IV 


It remains to add, very briefly, what was Jesus’ self-offering? And 
how does it expiate? 

(1) Jesus’ offering to God was his life of perfect obedience, an 
obedience which remained firm in the face of death. Even the 
death of Christ derives its significance from being an act of obedience. 
In St. Bernard’s familiar adage, ‘Not his death, but his willing 
acceptance of death was pleasing to God.” It is remarkable how 
prominent is the idea of Jesus’ obedience alike in the New Testament 
and in the Reformers. He was “obedient unto death,” says Paul 
(Phil. 2: 8). And again: “By the obedience of one shall many be 
made righteous” (Rom. 5: 19). Hebrews associates Christ’s obe- 
dience with his sacrifice, making use of the 40th Psalm (Heb. 10: 
4-10). Again, in both the Reformers Christ’s gift to us, his part 
in the “happy exchange,” is always his obedience or righteousness. 
According to Luther, it was with his eternal righteousness that 
Christ endowed his bride (that is, the sinful soul).** According to 
Calvin, Christ reconciles us to God “by the whole course of his 
obedience.” The purpose of the Incarnation was precisely that he 
might pay the debt of obedience; and even his death is significant 
only because it was a sacrifice offered willingly. The “victory” 
of Christ, we might add, was that he allowed nothing to turn him 
from his purpose to make this perfect offering to God. The crucial 
engagements in the conflict are represented in the Gospels by the 
temptation-story, the decision of Jesus to set his face stedfastly to- 
wards Jerusalem, the agony in the garden, and, finally, the cross. 


21 W.A. 7.55.7ff. 
22 Inst., IL.xvi.5; Comm. on Isaiah 42: 1, John 10: 18. 
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The victory of obedience was complete when he cried out ‘‘Father, 
forgive them” (the obedience of love) and “Father, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit” (the obedience of faith). And upon this 
victory the resurrection set the seal. 

I would wish, then, to limit Christ’s sacrifice to his offering a life 
of perfect obedience to his Father’s will, and I do not consider 
Vincent Taylor’s threefold division at all helpful.** The first divi- 
sion corresponds closely with what we ourselves have argued above. 
The second division, however, is more questionable. Apparently 
it is an attempt to rehabilitate the penal element in older theories 
of atonement: “The self-offering of Jesus is his perfect submission 
to the judgment of God upon sin.” And Taylor in his various 
writings has shown himself willing to describe the sufferings of Jesus 
as “penal.” Now, we certainly cannot say that Jesus’ sufferings were 
penal in the sense that he underwent punishment for his own sins, 
nor (if our argument so far is correct) can we say that he was 
punished as the substitute for others: he was not indeed “punished” 
at all. All we can say is that Jesus suffered the consequences of 
other people’s sins, and at least some of these consequences could 
be described as “penalities.’”” This is perhaps all Taylor himself 
intends.* But clearly these consequencies were not penal for Jesus. 
Therefore one wonders whether the word “penal” can be anything 
but misleading in this context. The only way in which Christ could 
offer to God the sacrifice of perfect obedience was by entering into 
the human situation with all its sinfulness and so sharing in the 
suffering which human sinfulness (no doubt, under God’s judgment) 
entails. But this does not strictly make his sufferings either “penal” 
or “vicarious.” This would surely be to mis-state the entailment 
of mankind’s solidarity in sin, one consequence of which is that an 
innocent man can be ensnared in the meshes of other people’s sins.” 
Nor, I think, does Taylor further his case (in the third division) by 
introducing McLeod Campbell’s and R. C. Moberly’s notion of 
“vicarious repentance.” Moberly’s illustration (which Taylor cites) 
of a mother’s shame for her child’s misdemeanor surely does not help, 
for such a sense of shame arises from a feeling of implicit guilt. 
Indeed, we sometimes say that the mother is ashamed of her child 
23 Jesus and His Sacrifice, pp. 307 ff. 
24 Cf. Forgiveness and Reconciliation, pp. 210-12. 


25 J. B. Priestley has attempted to present this consequence dramatically in his interesting 
play, An Inspector Calls. 
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rather than feels shame for her child. The notion of “shared guilt” 
may be a feeling of partial responsibility, or it may be a discomforting 
consciousness of one’s own proneness to the same wrong. In neither 
case is the notion applicable to Jesus. 

(2) Jesus’ obedience expiates our sins by removing the crippling 
disability which past wrongdoing leaves as its mark upon our souls. 
Sin leaves an indelible stain—a miasma**—upon the moral self. 
“Souffrir passe, avoir souffert ne passe jamais”:** that is profoundly 
true of every department of a man’s life, not least of his sinning. 
But if the mark can never quite be removed, it may be “covered,” 
and its effects ‘‘neutralised.’”’ ‘This, however, could only be achieved 
by the introduction of a greater power for good, capable of giving 
an entirely new direction to a man’s existence. “If we think re- 
alistically, there is no way of disinfecting moral corruption except 
by creating a new center of healthy life capable of absorbing the 
diseased tissue.’’** And this is precisely what Christ’s obedience is 
able to do for us, if we make his self-offering our own—if we lay 
our hand upon the victim’s head, if we breathe our humble “Amen”’ 
to what he has done for us by the grace of God, and if we take our 
stand within the communion of his saints, the sphere in which 
atonement is taking place. 

And is not the hand we lay upon his head the hand of faith? 
Then sacrifice and justification are but two symbols for one and 
the same thing. If it be objected that we have only added one 
vague metaphor to another, the answer is obvious. The very fact 
that two independent lines of thought lead us on to the same point 
testifies to the genuineness of the experience which lies behind and 
beyond them. And yet we will gladly agree with Calvin when he 
says, “No language can fully represent the consequences and efficacy 
of Christ’s death.” *° Language, after all, is but a witness pointing 
to a reality beyond itself; yet it may become a sacrament through 
which the reality reaches us. 


26 The ancient Greek dramatist Aeschylus is perhaps the best commentator on this theme. 
27 Léon Bloy (quoted by Berdyaev in Freedom and the Spirit, p. vii). 

28 C. H. Dodd, Three Sermons (London, 1954), p. 22. 

29 Comm. on Eph. 5: 2. 
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By Err RoutTLey 


a man of wealth; and he had a son whose name was Saul, 

a handsome young man. ‘There was not a man among the 
people of Israel more handsome than he; from his shoulders upward 
he was taller than any of the people” (I Sam. 9: 1-2, R.S.V.). 

‘He had no form or comeliness that we should look at him, and 
no beauty that we should desire him” (Isaiah 53: 2, R.S.V.). 

The story of the appointment, the reign, and the downfall of King 
Saul is not, perhaps, the best source from which to support the prin- 
ciples either of monarchy or of democracy; but it is a very fair 
comment on the waywardness of human nature. 

The scholars tell us (it is all very clearly set out in Dr. George 
Caird’s exegesis in the Interpreter’s Bible) that we have at least two 
accounts conflated in the narrative of I Samuel, of which one is 
written by a chronicler religious almost to the point of fatalism, 
presenting the anointing of Saul as a divine providence enacted for 
the protection of the elect people, while the other is written by a 
more critical scribe, who is concerned to expose the dangers of 
monarchy, or at any rate of monarchy thus chosen. Dr. Caird wisely 
advises us to regard the earlier chronicler as the more reliable histo- 
rical source, but to value the later as embodying a very respectable 
tradition and affording a very important insight. 

I Sam. 8, that racy, almost sardonic account of the people’s demand 
for a king and of Samuel’s reply to it, is supposed to be the work of 
the later writer. The verses which stand at the beginning of the 
following chapter and at the head of this article are from the earlier 
source. But by a felicitous accident, which we may properly call 
a providence, the messages of the two writers chime here with each 
other to produce an arresting overtone. 

In chapter 8 you have the people of Israel, at a critical and anxious 
time in their history—possibly after a dramatic reversal of fortune 
in their favor—approaching Samuel, their “judge,” and asking him 


OT [= man was a man of Benjamin whose name was Kish . . . 
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to find them a king. The tone they take is somewhat offensive and 
personal (8: 5), and Samuel is understandably displeased. ‘The word 
of God to him is, in effect, “You will have to listen to these people; 
but they are doing this for the wrong reasons. ‘They are not so much 
rejecting you as rejecting me” (v. 7). 

Samuel reports to the people (vv. 10 ff.) that they may have their 
king, and that he will do what he can to find the right ruler for them. 
But he warns them that although they will be initially pleased with 
him, within a few years they will be complaining of high taxation, 
a burdensome defense program, and conscription of men, women, 
and property. “Just the same,” say the people, “give us a king. 
Other nations have kings” (v. 20). So Samuel, prompted by a 
consciousness of God’s design to work his will even through the 
people’s errors, says “So be it.” 

What follows shows that we are intended to gather a certain moral 
judgment from the story, namely, that if you ask for a king in that 
frame of mind, this is the king you will get. It is at this point that 
the older chronicler comes in (9: 1). Film-like, the scene abruptly 
changes to the rustic but opulent home of Saul. We are at once 
introduced to a man of outstanding personal attractiveness and 
presence. He is a head taller than all his neighbors, and is the 
obvious person to command the people’s respect. The ingenuous- 
ness with which the ancient writer reports this, coming immediately 
after the critical tone of the preceding chapter, adds a pathetic point 
toit. ‘This point is that when people ask for a king in the truculent 
and careless frame of mind in which Israel at that time asked for 
theirs, they will choose the most evidently royal personality in the 
country, and will get him. 

Now if that proposition be turned round and put conversely, it 
becomes unnerving. All the same, it is likely to be true that where 
the outward evidences of royalty—personal attractiveness, sheer big- 
ness of presence—are much sought after by the people, this is an 
indication that the people’s mind is not as it should be. 

I do not think that we have here an ultimate authority for 
republicanism: but most certainly we have a decisive judgment 
against relying on the superficial attractions of the things and people 
to whom we give our allegiance. There was a detective story 
written by Nicholas Blake the central figure of which was a man 
scheming for the dictatorship of England. He was a man of un- 
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balanced and criminal mind, but he is built up in the story as 
attractive, wealthy, and a distinguished cricketer. It is hardly other- 
wise with the build-up of Saul that the writers of I Samuel give us. 

It went much as Samuel had said. The darling of the people 
turned fairly soon into a crazy neurotic, eaten up with personal jeal- 
ousy and anxiety. He soon became the tool of unscrupulous politi- 
cians. When, under a barbaric but rudely just ordinance, he was 
commanded to slay King Agag and destroy his possessions, he re- 
frained to do so not because he respected or pitied Agag, but in order 
to parcel out Agag’s possessions for the appeasement of the politicians. 
The principle had been laid down very anciently (it is given expres- 
sion in the legend in Genesis 14) that though war might be necesssary 
and even just, it was forbidden for the conqueror to make a cent out 
of it. This Saul had disobeyed, for reasons closely associated with 
his personal vanity and fear. In the end we see him taking a journey 
to the north country to consult a spiritualist medium (ch. 23), having 
himself outlawed mediums, disguised as an ordinary citizen; but 
height such as Saul’s cannot be disguised, and the medium con- 
temptuously recognized him. The spirit of Samuel was invoked, 
and give Saul short shrift. “No wonder you cannot pray. Look 
at the condition to which you have brought yourself and your 
country.” And we leave Saul having an embarrassed and silent 
supper with the frightened and foolish woman. And so “the shield 
of the mighty is vilely cast away.” 

Now that is a very picturesque and circumstantial statement of 
the vanity of secular values. We hardly need to hear more about 
the subject; but the singer of the exile in Isaiah 53 drives the point 
home with ruthless precision. The redeemer (or the redeeming 
community) will be in the end one who has no outward attractive- 
ness whatever to recommend him. He will be one “whom we esteem 
stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted,” that is to say, one whose 
effect on us is much the same as would be the effect of clapping eyes 
on a man in an advanced stage of leprosy. This is he, it seems, who 
will “see the travail of his soul and be satisfied.” This is he through 
whom the Lord’s will is worked out. 

It is hardly to the purpose to object that as a matter of fact our 
Lord was probably a very attractive person physically. It is the 
moral import of these passages that matters. When our Lord stood 
before Pilate, Pilate looked down his nose at him, raised his eye- 
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brows, and said “Are you a king?” (John 18: 37). When people 
were attracted by him, and set about making him a king, or a 
political leader, we know very well that our Lord made haste to 
put himself beyond their reach. We know also in what manner 
he was lifted up from the earth, that all men might be drawn to him. 

I claim these texts as relevant to a religious aesthetic precisely 
because they refer to the effect on ourselves of the encounter with 
realities. ‘Chey refer to what we initially feel, and they warn us to 
be very suspicious of what appeals at once to our affections. 

It is of the greatest importance, I submit, in these days, when 
so much is said and written about religious aesthetics, when so many 
people are becoming authorities on liturgies, on church music, on 
architecture, and when so many are busying themselves with “selling 
religion” to the unchurched, to be warned by such earthy and simple 
and damaging texts as these. 

In our discussions about religious art, or about evangelism, we 
must never cease to ask, “Is it Christ, or is it Saul, that we are 
commending?” 

I am myself ready to assert with some pugnacity that in the field 
of church music we have preached Saul with very great effect 
for some time now. I doubt very much whether it is any better in 
other countries than it is in my own; but in England (and, I grieve 
to find, in Scotland as well) it has hardly yet been seriously asked 
whether the final canon of goodness in church music is or is not 
“T like this.” The Victorian age in English church music was very 
largely vitiated by an aesthetic complacency which said ‘What is 
attractive is right”; but it was not alone in that. There was plenty 
of it in the Methodist Revival; there was an appalling amount of it 
in German pietism; there has been in our own twentieth century a 
quaint inversion of it, in that people of high mind have been at- 
tracted by the ugly and eccentric, and have enthroned that. But 
the ugliness of the subject matter does not save it, because it is 
accepted through the same processes by which the Victorian treacle 
was accepted. : 

It is not otherwise with the other arts in church: church music 
gives the most spectacular example of baseness because it happened 
to be in the nineteenth century that the wide dissemination of music 
first brought about a radical cheapening of its quality. But there 
is no error in any aesthetic field—music, architecture, religious paint- 
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ing, church furnishing, hymnody—which one cannot ascribe in the 
end to some form of Saul-worship. 

Saul-worship can be simply judging everything by its initial attrac. 
tiveness. It can equally be that drive towards prestige which orig- 
inally caused the Israelities to ask for a king. ‘There are many 
churches whose choirs are nothing but monuments of prestige-seek- 
ing. ‘They may make plenty of noise, but in a distressingly large 
number of them a good proportion of their members cannot read 
music, and the performance of an unaccompanied anthem is out of 
the question. Even more than the choir, however, the organ is the 
real symbol of prestige-worship. Make it as large, as noisy, and 
tonally as arresting as possible, and then encourage the organist to 
play it very heavily and grandly—is not that the guiding principle 
of many of our larger churches on both sides of the Atlantic? The 
effect on the devotion of the congregation is extremely sinister. 
The sheer weight and richness of the organ’s sound reduces them 
to a mental and spiritual enslavement out of which it is extremely 
difficult for a preacher to awaken them, and the awakening from 
which is a matter of fact as painful as the reviving of a limb whose 
blood-supply has for some time been constricted. 

It seems that the Gospel does not really prevail through its attrac- 
tiveness. If the authors of the four Gospels are in any way to be 
trusted, we must believe that the preaching of Jesus prevailed 
against violent resistance. ‘The dark saying that “to them that are 
without, all things are done in parables” (Mark 4: 11) indicates that 
our Lord’s oblique approach to the process of teaching was carefully 
designed. ‘The dispersing of the great crowd (in John 6) that had 
gathered in the hope of a repetition of the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes, brought about by the most uncompromising of all his dis- 
courses, indicates that our Lord did not expect the Gospel to make 
its way easily, and that if the truth is to be told to sinners, attractive- 
ness is a quality which must positively be renounced. I recall that 
in a Mission to the University of Oxford in 1947, Bishop Stephen 
Neill in one of his addresses to a crowded audience said, “I don't 
want to make it easy for you to be saved. I want to make it very 
difficult to be saved. But I want you to be saved.” ‘That is surely 
the true evangelical note to strike. 

Therefore in evangelism, as in aesthetics, it is unwise and un- 
scriptural to attend overmuch to the attractiveness of the Gospel’s 
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presentation. Daniel Jenkins in a recent book writes this: “It is the 
peril of the popular preacher that he succeeds in effective com- 
munication on too superficial a level, and then concludes that his 
work is done. . . . He has real cause for alarm, unless he is singularly 
blessed in his congregation, if his people have no difficulty in under- 
standing him or in accepting what he has to say” (The Protestant 
Ministry, p. 88). Isaiah at the time of his call (ch. 6) knew very 
well that the more he preached, the harder would the people’s 
hearts become. 

Therefore the aesthetic of evangelism must be carefully controlled 
in accordance with the Scriptures. What too frequently happens 
is that a process which is designed precisely to set forth the Scrip- 
tures is found to be disobeying this vital Scriptural injunction. 
There is a kind of “simplicity” that is delusive because it contains 
gross fallacies; and in popular evangelistic preaching and in the 
speeches of ministers to children this happens distressingly often. 
For example: I heard recently a report of a children’s address by a 
minister whose name I never ascertained. ‘The substance of it was 
this. ‘The fishes in the sea were disturbed to discover that while they 
swam forwards, the crabs crawled sideways. So they gathered them- 
selves together and formed an institution for educating the crabs 
in walking forwards. ‘They periodically held a crab-class in which 
the crabs should learn this enlightened form of movement. ‘They 
found, however, that though the crabs made excellent progress while 
they were under instruction, as soon as they went home, they saw 
their mothers and fathers walking sideways, and fell back into the 
old habits. The moral was directed at the parents of the children 
who were being addressed, namely, an exhortation to see that what 
was taught in the church should not be contradicted in the home.’ 
Excellent: but why in thunder should crabs walk forwards? Is the 
church really an institution for the promotion of forwards-walking 
in crabs? Is it primarily concerned to make men and women act 
not like men and women but (say) like angels? The story was 
recounted to me in good faith by somebody who had admired it. 
But it was easy to get my friend to admit that what had actually 
engaged her sympathy was not the content of the story but (a) the 

1I am conscious that the story may have been mis-reported to me. That makes no 


difference to the fact that it was approved by the person who reported it. It is to this 
approval that I am attending here. 
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moral which was implausibly drawn from it and (b) the attractive- 
ness of its presentation. 

It is fatally easy to mislead by attractive and apparently simple 
speech. The dreadful cult of the “children’s address’ in my own 
country has had at least two disastrous effects. ‘The first is to bring 
it about that the older people present enjoy it more than the sermon, 
because it is less demanding, and that they come to judge sermons 
by the degree to which they have assimilated the ‘“‘children’s address” 
technique. ‘The second is to cause a wild and frenzied search on the 
part of ministers for stories, any stories, fallacious, half-baked, falsely 
pious, heretical or contradictory of good doctrine—it makes no 
matter, provided they be stories that will be attractive to the children 
and (what is worse) to their elders. 

In the same way, the search for topicality and effectiveness in 
preaching, at the expense of good doctrine and faithful exposition 
of Scripture, has gone far to bring the sermon into disrepute. The 
more “‘popular’’ the occasion, the more dangerous the preacher's 
situation. Recently Nelson Gray wrote in the British Weekly that 
what Christ demands from those of us who would minister to the 
unchurched is “not fastidiousness in worship, but obedience to his 
commandments”: a disastrous contrast, characteristic of the ‘evan- 
gelical” approach. ‘The plain fact is that on a popular occasion, or 
in addressing children, an unusually severe mental discipline, a 
“fastidiousness’”’ about all details, is required of the speaker. And 
if this makes what he says less immediately “attractive,” that matters 
less than if the attractiveness is achieved at the expense of the truth. 
It is a very serious matter if woolly-mindedness and cheap journalism 
are publicly associated with the preaching of the Word; for these 
are infectious, and will quite certainly lead to the blunting and 
distortion of the mental faculties of the listeners. The search for 
attractiveness, this Saul-worship, is having a grievous effect on the 
mental prayer and piety of our own generation. It is all because 
men refuse to realize that most of us are like Pilate: to most of us 
the real royalty of Christ is something inconceivable, something out 
of our world, something rather repulsive than attractive. 

Ever since I became aware of religious matters I have been puzzled 
and troubled by what I should now call a kind of schizophrenia in 
religious authorities—a division of the mind in this aesthetic plane.’ 


2See R. E. C. Browne, The Preaching of the Word (S. C. M. Press, 1958), pp. 42 ff. for 
an illuminating study of this “divided” mind in the doctrinal field. 
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Here is an eminent theologian who really behaves as if it does not 
matter what people sing in church: his mind entertains at one level 
the proposition that the most fastidious clarity of thought is required 
of the Christian, and at another the proposition that, in another 
sphere, anything will do. Here again is a man advanced in the 
technique of Biblical criticism who in his preaching is irresponsibly 
vague or tendentious: at one level he says that it matters enormously 
whether a Greek iota is or is not accented in the best authorities, 
while at another he implies that provided people are brought to 
welcome the Gospel it matters not how (and therefore how delusively 
or incompletely or tendentiously) it is put to them. 

This, I say, is a state of affairs with which we have learned to be 
altogether too easily content. It is not enough to send our ministers 
to schools of music and invite them to become authorities on 
Palestrina or John Blow. It is certainly not enough to divide the 
world between those who approve and those who do not approve 
of fundamentalism. What is necessary is to look into Scripture and 
see what judgment is there given on the principle underlying the 
answer we look for. And the Old and New Testaments combine, 
Iam sure, to give us a quite uncompromising reply, namely, that true 
royalty and universal attractiveness need not be expected to go 
together. 

It must be noted that there is here no charter for the highbrow 
either in religious art or in evangelism. There is nothing here to 
justify the uncompassionate erudite: nothing to give special favor 
to donnish and tedious preaching: nothing to comfort the snobs. 
There is nobody, as a matter of fact, on whom this Scriptural judg- 
ment does not bear at some point. But the judgment is at least 
clear, and it leads us to urge upon those who promote religious music 
and religious evangelism a fresh approach to the virtues of modesty 
and prudence. If we are in the end found eating sour soup with 
the spiritualist of Endor, we shall have nobody but ourselves to 
blame. 





REINHOLD NIEBUHR AND 
APOLOGETICS 


By Jerry H. Git 


hold Niebuhr’s interpretation of Christianity, very little 

attention has been given to his position on apologetics. It 
is hoped that the following discussion will help to shed light upon 
Niebuhr’s view of apologetics in particular and upon his system of 
thought in general. 


| LTHOUGH much has been written recently regarding Rein- 


I. ‘THe LimiraAtions OF REASON 


‘The Christian Gospel as the final answer to the problems of 
both individual life and man’s total history is not proved to be 
true by rational analysis.”"* This quotation not only provides a 
fine one sentence summary of Dr. Niebuhr’s position regarding the 
relation of reason to the validation of the Christian message, but 
also serves as a natural starting point for a further analysis of the 
exact nature of his position. 

Niebuhr is aware that his doctrine regarding the limitations of 
reason stands in sharp contrast to all historical forms of rationalism, 
which share the conviction that man and his existence are to be 
understood primarily from the standpoint of the uniqueness of his 
rational faculties. In the first several chapters of The Nature and 
Destiny of Man he endeavors to show that these views which em- 
phasize man’s rational capacities and which hold to reason as the 
final and sufficient principle for interpreting the meaning of man’s 
existence are mistaken. 

Over against rationalism, Niebuhr refers to “the romantic nat- 
uralists who interpret man as primarily vitality’* and states that 
this position is a protest against interpreting man either in terms of 
his rational capacity or his relation to a mechanical nature. Such 


1 Reinhold Niebuhr, Faith and History (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1949), p. 151. 
2Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1941), I, p. 6. 
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romanticists hold that the essential nature of man is found, not 
in his rational capacity, but in the aspects of his existence which are 
non-rational, such as his will, emotions, etc. 

Niebuhr employs two separate approaches in order to show that 
any and all of these views concerning the nature and meaning of 
human existence are inadequate. On the one hand, he points 
out the various defects of each view separately and concludes that 
none of them, as particular products of human endeavor, are capable 
of fully comprehending the meaning of existence. On the other 
hand, he points to the constant debate among the advocates of the 
various views in order to show that the views contradict one another 
regarding the meaning of life. From this he concludes that the 
mind of man in general is limited when it comes to comprehending 
the meaning of the whole of life. 

Perhaps the most profound criticism which Niebuhr levels against 
both rationalism and naturalism is that they fail to appreciate fully 
man’s Capacity to transcend himself. ‘This capacity enables the self 
to make itself its own object, to stand outside of itself, as it were, 
and outside of the world in which it lives. The self is able to 
transcend spatial limitations through imagination, temporal limita- 
tions through memory and anticipation, and is not only conscious 
of experiences but is able to be conscious of itself as having experi- 
ences. But even more important, the self has freedom of choice 
and is not determined by the laws of nature or reason. Because 
of this capacity for self-transcendence, the self can never find the 
meaning of its own existence within itself or the world, and can not 
be defined in terms of its own rational abilities nor its relation 
to nature. 

For the self which stands outside itself and the world cannot find 
the meaning of life in itself or in the world. It cannot identify 
meaning with causality in nature; for its freedom is obviously some- 
thing different from the necessary causal links of nature. Nor can 
it identify the principle of meaning with rationality, since it tran- 
scends its own rational processes, so that it may, for instance, ask the 
question whether there is a relevance between its rational forms and 
the recurrences and forms of nature.’ 

Thus Niebuhr attempts to provide one basic argument for his belief 
that man’s rational capacity is limited when it comes to comprehend- 
ing fully the meaning of existence. He does this by pointing to the 


2 Ibid., p. 14. 
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inability of any and all systems of thought, produced by this rational 
capacity, to present a consistent and comprehensive view of the 
meaning of life. 

Niebuhr develops another aspect of the concept of self-transcend- 

ence in order to present an additional argument for his belief that 
mere reason is unable to comprehend the whole of existence. He 
states that man’s capacity to stand outside of himself makes it clear 
that his existence can never be understood by his rational capacity 
which is within himself. 
The rational faculty by which he orders and interprets his experience 
is itself a part of the finite world which man must seek to understand. 
The only principle for the comprehension of the whole (the whole 
which includes both himself and his world) is therefore inevitably 
beyond his comprehension. Man is thus in the position of being 
unable to comprehend himself in his full stature of freedom without 
a principle of comprehension which is beyond his comprehension.‘ 
Thus because reason is simply one aspect of man’s nature, it cannot 
and must not be expected to understand the whole of human 
existence. 

Niebuhr also appreciates the fact that most of the inadequacies 
and errors that arise from rationally trying to comprehend the full 
meaning of man’s existence are avoided by approaching the task 
through the position of mysticism. In fact he says that it is the 
very realization of the limitations of the rational capacity which 
has given rise to mysticism throughout the history of thought.’ 
This mystical reaction to rationalism can best be seen in mysticism’s 
emphasis upon the self’s capacity to transcend itself. 

However, Niebuhr criticizes mysticism for failing to see that one 
can fall off a horse on either side. That is to say, mysticism, while 
reacting against rationalism as an extreme position, goes to the 
opposite extreme of negating reason altogether. By taking this 
negative principle as his principle of interpretation, the consistent 
mystic is, according to Niebuhr, forced to criticize his own particular 
existence and self-consciousness as part of the misleading finite world. 
Thus he must negate the very aspect of his existence through which 
he arrived at his principle of negation and by which he hoped to 
grasp the eternal. 

This brings to a close our consideration of Niebuhr’s conviction 


4Ibid., p. 125. 
5 Ibid., p. 125. 
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that reason has limitations. It should not be concluded that because 
he thinks reason is limited, his position is anti-rational. Indeed his 
evaluation of irrational mysticism has already been mentioned. 
Niebuhr’s position is not characterized by an “‘either-or’’ attitude, but 
rather by a “both-and”’ approach to the relation between reason and 
faith. Although reason has obvious and definite limitations, it also 
has within these limitations an important function in comprehending 
the meaning of existence. Having considered these limitations, we 
will now follow the dialectic of Niebuhr’s thought and consider what 
reason’s function is in the validation of Christianity. 


Il. ‘THe FUNCTIONS OF REASON WITHIN Its LIMITATIONS 


It will be helpful to begin our inquiry regarding the role played 
by reason in Niebuhr’s validation of Christianity by considering an 
analogy which he presents for the purpose of illustrating the relation 
between reason and faith. ‘This analogy concerns our knowledge 
of other persons and the two different methods by which we obtain 
this knowledge. 

Niebuhr points out that part of our knowledge of another person 
is gained through observation of his ostensive behavior, but we are 
also aware of a depth of personality which can only be fully under- 
stood when that person communicates with us. 


The knowledge gained from this self-disclosure of the other self 
does not stand in complete contradiction to the knowledge gained 
from observation of his behavior . . . the word of self-disclosure is 
thus partly a clarification of obscurities and contradictions. . . .° 


Just as our knowledge of another person is incomplete without his 
self-disclosure, so our knowledge of the meaning and purpose of life 
is incomplete without revelation. ‘Through the various avenues of 
human knowledge, such as science, philosophy, psychology, and 
history, man can obtain a certain amount of incomplete knowledge 
concerning the source and meaning of human existence. This 
knowledge is completed when possible and contradicted when 
necessary by the knowledge obtained by faith through revelation. 
Thus reason seems to play the role of a helpful but not sufficient 
condition for a full understanding of the purposes of God and of the 
nature and meaning of human existence. 


6 Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man (London: Nisbet & Co. Ltd., 1943), 
Il, 67, 68. 
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Moving on to a more complete exposition of the exact nature 
of the function which reason performs, we find that Niebuhr refers 
to it as “a limited rational validation of the truth of the Gospel.” 
He divides the function of reason into two aspects, one negative and 
the other positive. “Negatively the Gospel must and can be val- 
idated by exploring the limits of historic forms of wisdom and 
virtue.”* The task of this negative validation has already been 
suggested in the preceding section on “The Limitations of Reason.” 
It consists of an analysis of the limitations and fragmentary character 
of all merely human (especially rational) attempts to interpret the 
meaning of existence and to attain virtue. It is termed “negative 
validation” in order to clearly distinguish it from the more common 
concept of validation which would rationally establish the truth of 
Christianity. Niebuhr is careful to point out that the truth of the 
Christian message can not be established on rational grounds. How- 
ever, since an examination of all alternative attempts to comprehend 
the meaning of existence reveals their errors and inadequacies when 
they are taken to be final and complete systems of interpretation, it 
follows that the Christian message has at least not been proved to be 
superfluous or irrelevant. ‘This would seem to be all that is meant 
by the term “negative validation.” If any alternative approach to 
human existence was found to be free from inner contradictions 
and capable of giving complete meaning to life, then the Christian 
approach could hardly be considered as the “‘final answer to the 
problems of both individual life and man’s total history.” Thus, 
according to Niebuhr, since every mere human attempt can be 
shown to involve inadequacies, a consideration of the Christian 
Gospel has clearly not been ruled out as being worthless or irrelevant 
to the human situation. 

The other function which reason performs in Niebuhr’s doctrine 
of a limited rational validation is what he terms “‘a positive apologetic 
task,” which, as the term implies, takes place after one has appre- 
hended the truths of revelation through faith. 


It consists in correlating the truth apprehended by faith and re- 
pentance, to truths about life and history, gained generally in 
experience. Such a correlation validates the truth of faith insofar 
as it proves it to be a source and center of an interpretation of life, 
more adequate than alternative interpretations, because it compre- 


7 Niebuhr, Faith and History, p. 152. 
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hends all of life’s antinomies and contradictions into a system of 
meaning and is conducive to a renewal of life.® 


It seems clear from the implications of this quotation that Niebuhr 
is saying that this ‘‘apologetic task” not only helps the man of faith 
with the totality of his experience, but it also provides him with a 
perspective of life which, when presented to the non-believing world, 
can serve as a witness to the power and truth of the Gospel. Because 
of this capacity to illumine and enhance the truths of general experi- 
ence by interpreting them in the light of the truths of faith, the 
positive aspect of the limited rational validation is itself a point of 
contact between the believer and the non-believer. 

Thus it can be seen that although Niebuhr holds that reason has 
definite limitations in comprehending the meaning of life, he main- 
tains that it has a very important function as well. Nevertheless, 
it is not complete in and of itself and must be completed from beyond 
itself through faith. For this reason we turn now to a consideration 
of Niebuhr’s concept of faith. 


Ill. THe Nature or FAITH 


Perhaps the most complete statement of Niebuhr’s concept of 
faith is to be found in the following quotation where he says that 
Christian faith is, 


. an apprehension of truth beyond the limits of reason. Such 
faith must be grounded in repentance; for it presupposes a contrite 
recognition of the elements of pretension and false completion in all 
forms of human virtue, knowledge, and achievement. It is a gift 
of grace because neither the faith nor the repentance required for 
the knowledge of the true God, revealed in the Cross and the Resur- 
rection, can be attained by taking thought. ‘The self must lose itself 
to find itself in faith and repentance; but it does not find itself unless 
it be apprehended from beyond itself.’ 


Obviously the first element of faith which should be considered is 
the assertion that faith is ‘“‘an apprehension of truth beyond the limits 
of reason.” 

Now that we have seen why it is that, according to Niebuhr, 
Christian faith is able to transcend the limitations of rationalism 
and mysticism and thus comprehend the meaning of existence, we 
must turn to a consideration of exactly what sort of “comprehension” 


8 Ibid., p. 165. 
9 Ibid., p. 151. 
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this is alleged to be. Generally speaking, such terms as “compre- 
hend” and “apprehend” are used to refer to some form of rational 
activity. 

The very use of such terms would seem to indicate that Niebuhr 
thinks this activity of faith enables man to comprehend rationally 
the meaning of existence. Moreover, the whole point of his “limited 
positive rational validation” is that the correlation of the truths of 
faith with the truths of reason proves faith “‘to be a source and center 
of an interpretation of life, more adequate than alternative interpre- 
tations, because it comprehends all of life’s antinomies and contradic- 
tions into a system of meaning. . . .”'° Niebuhr’s reliance upon 
a rational standard is even more explicit when he says that faith is 
positively validated “when the truth of faith is correlated with all 
truths which may be known by scientific and philosophical disciplines 
and proves itself a resource for coordinating them into a deeper and 
wider system of coherence.”*t ‘This interpretation of Niebuhr’s 
concept of faith is also strengthened by the fact that he often speaks 
of faith as a form of knowledge.” 

Of course Niebuhr’s use of such statements could be meant to 
imply that faith gives rise to a form of non-rational comprehension, 
but if this is the case, one would wonder what is meant by the state- 
ments that this non-rational comprehension results in a “more 
adequate” interpretation of life and in a wider system of coherence. 
Since it is alleged to be a non-rational faculty, it certainly is not 
proved to be “more adequate” by rational standards. The only 
non-rational standard that Niebuhr mentions by which faith’s com- 
prehension and interpretation of life are proved to be ‘“‘more ade- 
quate’”’ is the standard of “newness of life.” ‘This standard is men- 
tioned in the passage quoted above (at footnote 8) and is implied in 
other places."* but it is explicitly referred to in the following quota- 


tion: 


Reborn selves possessing the graces of * ‘love, joy and peace” are the 
only effective witnesses that the Christian faith has rightly appre- 
hended the dimension and the reality of both the divine and the 
human self. . . . But there is no rational proof that men encounter 
a divine judgment in this higher dimension. ‘That is a truth of 
10 [bid., p. 165. 
11 [bid., p. 152. 


12 Niebuhr, Nature and Destiny of Man, II, p. 146. 
13 Tbid., p. 165. 
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faith; and it is validated by a witness of lives which have been ob- 
viously remade by the power of God’s judgment and forgiveness.” 


From the foregoing discussion it would seem that Niebuhr appeals 
both to the standard of rational coherence and to the standard of 
“newness of life” in order to establish the superior adequacy of faith’s 
interpretation of life. If this is the case, faith is able, according to 
his position, to comprehend the meaning of life beyond the limits of 
reason both by enabling reason to understand things which it 
could not understand previously, and by producing a new mode 
of existence. 

Another important aspect of Niebuhr’s concept of faith is his 
emphasis upon its relationship to revelation. For Niebuhr, Chris- 
tian faith is not defined simply as a belief that there is a supreme 
Being or loving God, but rather it must be a belief that this supreme, 
loving God reveals himself in human experience. Thus Biblical 
faith is to be thought of as a response to specific historical revelation. 
Biblical faith, says Niebuhr, 


.. . believes that God discloses His purposes. ‘The disclosure takes 
place in significant events of history. ‘The revelatory power of these 
events must be apprehended by faith. So apprehended they prove 
to be more than particular events. ‘They are ‘mighty acts’ of God in 
which the meaning of the whole drama of life is made clear.”® 


Included within almost every one of Niebuhr’s discussions of faith 
is the importance of the relationship between faith and repentance. 
In the paragraph which was quoted at the beginning of this section, 
he defines repentance as a “contrite recognition of the elements of 
pretension and false completion in all forms of human virtue, know]- 
edge, and achievement.’ Because of this extremely close relation- 
ship between faith and repentance, it would seem justifiable and 
helpful to term Niebuhr’s concept of faith “repentant faith.” 


Faith and contrition are so closely correlated because it is the appre- 
hension of the truth beyond ourselves in faith which makes us 
contritely conscious of our previous effort to complete the structure 
of truth from within ourselves; and this contrition in turn validates 
the truth of faith.’ 

14 Reinhold Niebuhr, “The Christian Witness in a Secular Age,” Christian Century, LXX 
(July 22, 1953), 840-843. 


15 Niebuhr, Faith and History, pp. 105, 106. 
16 Niebuhr, Nature and Destiny of Man, I, p. 66. 
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Niebuhr insists that repentant faith is a gift of grace and cannot be 
obtained through any form of human wisdom.” “‘It [faith] is thus 
recognized as a knowledge beyond the capacity of human wisdom, 
as a gift of ‘grace.’ “The New Testament insists that the recognition 
of Jesus as the Christ is possible only by the Holy Spirit.” ** Since 
it has already been shown that the principle for interpreting the full 
meaning of human existence can not be attained merely through 
human effort, it follows that this principle must come from beyond 
human existence. In this sense, faith is a gift. 

The most difficult, and perhaps the most crucial, aspect of 
Niebuhr’s concept of faith is the question of responsibility. That is 
to say, to what extent is faith a gift of God, and to what extent is it 
a free human response? The problem can be stated simply in the 
question, “Does man choose Christ or is he chosen by Christ?” 
Throughout his writings, Niebuhr reiterates the point that faith and 
repentance are gifts of God and cannot “be attained by taking 
thought.” Such statements as “The self must lose itself to find 
itself in faith and repentance; but it does not find itself unless it be 
apprehended from beyond itself,’’*® and “ultimately the acceptance 
of the truth of the gospel is a gift of grace,’’*® and many other 
similar remarks indicate what might be called the ‘‘Calvinistic em- 
phasis” in Niebuhr’s thought. At the same time, however, the whole 
tenor of Niebuhr’s writings, together with his emphasis upon man’s 
moral responsibility, obviously implies that he thinks there is some- 
thing that man can and must freely do to obtain faith. 

Niebuhr is fully aware of the difficulty of this paradox and quickly 
points out the errors of extreme attempts to provide a solution to it. 
He states that Reformation theology obscures the complexity of the 
problem by denying human freedom. ‘This approach has the con- 
sequences of relieving man of all responsibility. He also criticizes 
the Catholic rationalists for trying to comprehend both aspects too 
exactly and thereby obscuring the profundity of the conversion 
experience.” 

Niebuhr’s own position is formulated in the following quotation: 


The real situation is that both affirmations—that only God in Christ 
can break and reconstruct the sinful self, and that the self must ‘open 


17 Niebuhr, Faith and History, p. 151. 

18 Niebuhr, Nature and Destiny of Man, II, p. 146. 
19 Niebuhr, Faith and History, p. 151. 

20 Ibid., p. 165. 

21 Ibid., p. 122. 
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the door’ and is capable of doing so—are equally true; and they are 
both unqualifiedly true, each on their own level. Yet either affirma- 
tion becomes false if it is made without reference to the other. 

From the level of the sinful self, surveying its own situation, it is 
always true that it has the possibility of, and therefore responsibility 
for, becoming conscious of the undue character of its self-love. But 
when the self stands beyond itself ‘by faith,’ it is conscious of the fact 
that nothing it has done or can do is free of debt to the miracle 


of grace.” 

Although faith’s capacity to illumine and enhance the truths of 
human experience has already been dealt with in the positive aspect 
of the “limited rational validation,” an analysis of Niebuhr’s concept 
of faith would not be complete without mentioning it again. Ina 
sense, faith can be thought of as the string used to hold together a 
pearl necklace. ‘The pearls of human wisdom and virtue, each in- 
complete in and of itself, become more beautiful and meaningful 
when threaded upon the string of faith. This is, I think, what 
Niebuhr has in mind when he says, 


. there is an element in the truth of faith which defies the wisdom 
of both wise and foolish, more particularly of the wise. But on the 
other hand, a truth of faith is not something which stands perpetually 
in contradiction to experience. On the contrary it illumines experi- 
ence and in turn is validated by experience.” 


From the foregoing considerations it can be seen that faith’s function 
in Niebuhr’s interpretation of Christianity is to rise above the limita- 
tions and incompleteness of all merely human endeavor by accepting 
the truths revealed in history by God from beyond human existence. 
Having accepted the truths of revelation faith becomes a capacity 
for comprehending the meaning of life and for organizing the truths 
known by science and philosophy “into a deeper and wider system 
of coherence.” 


IV. EvALUATION OF NIEBUHR’S POSITION 


It is impossible for anyone to study any aspect of Niebuhr’s 
position without being impressed to some extent by the complexity 
and comprehensiveness of his thought. The over-all strength of his 
position is to be found in his attempt to steer a middle course between 
the more extreme positions. This dialectical approach can be seen 


22 [bid., p. 122. 
“3 [bid., p. 65. 
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in almost every aspect of his position. It is especially clear in his 
endeavor to reach some sort of synthesis between rationalism and 
irrationalism. It also can be seen in his treatment of such subjects 
as revelation and the source of faith. There are, however, serious 
questions involved in Niebuhr’s endeavor to steer the middle course, 
and it is the purpose of this evaluation to consider several of those 
questions which seem to the author to be the most crucial. 

First of all, a word should be said concerning Niebuhr’s tendency 
to oversimplify the positions of other thinkers. Without going so 
far as to say that he engages in knocking down “‘straw men,” it 
should be pointed out (1) that in several cases Niebuhr fails to 
understand fully certain individual positions and (2) in other in- 
stances misrepresents individual positions by grouping several to- 
gether and dealing only with the general position. It is difficult 
to say to what extent these over-simplifications appear to strengthen 
his position, but it should be noted that often they do contribute 
to the swiftness with which he disposes of opposing points of view. 

Another problem which should be mentioned in evaluating 
Niebuhr’s position is his lack of explicitness when dealing with 
topics of extreme importance. One outstanding example of this 
can be found in his treatment of the question of the source of faith. 
As was mentioned in the section on “The Nature of Faith,” it is 
almost impossible to determine whether he maintains that man and 
God share the responsibility for faith, or whether he maintains that 
man is entirely responsible on the human level and God is entirely 
responsible on the divine level. 

Also as mentioned in the same section, it is somewhat difficult to 
determine exactly what criterion Niebuhr appeals to in his validation 
of the Christian message. On the one hand, his use of such terms 
as ‘“‘system of meaning” and “system of coherence” seems to imply 
that he is appealing to some sort of rational criterion. On the other 
hand, there are instances where he plainly appeals to the criterion of 
“newness of life.” It was suggested earlier that perhaps Niebuhr 
is endeavoring to establish his interpretation of the meaning of life 
by showing its superior adequacy both as a rational system and as a 
way of life. In order to give a better evaluation of this appeal to a 
two-fold criterion in Niebuhr’s thought, it will be helpful to consider 
each criterion separately. 

If he means to appeal to such rational standards as ‘‘coherence,” 
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he obviously becomes involved in contradictions, for this would 
characterize his position as a form of the rationalism which he has 
so relentlessly criticized. ‘To be sure, his position would be dis- 
tinguished from other rationalistic positions by his insistence that 
only with the help of faith is reason able to comprehend the meaning 
of life. However, this does not change the fact that he would ulti- 
mately recommend the Christian interpretation on the basis that 
when it is accepted it would make more “‘sense’’ out of life. It is 
possible, however, to interpret his usage of such terms as referring 
to some non-rational standard and thereby save him from self- 
contradiction. One could give Niebuhr the benefit of the doubt 
and assume that he is using these terms which ordinarily express 
rational criteria to refer to some sort of non-rational criterion. As 
has been mentioned earlier, there are places in Niebuhr’s writings 
which indicate that he does appeal to the criterion of “newness of 
life” in order to validate the truth of the Christian message. Perhaps 
he thinks that this standard of a new attitude and approach toward 
life is broader and more authoritative than a rational standard. 
It is, therefore, possible to interpret Niebuhr’s statements in this 
way, but it soon becomes evident that even if his statements are 
interpreted in this way, his position still involves serious difficulties. 
The difficulty with referring to “newness of life” as the final au- 
thority for the truth of one’s faith is that there are many sorts of 
faith which can be claimed to be true by this method. Moreover, 
even a purely secular psychology can be shown to be capable of 
producing such a newness of life. Even though an interpretation 
of life produces a more balanced and useful way of life, it by no 
means follows that this interpretation is correct. Perhaps the cor- 
rect interpretation is that there is no meaning to life at all. 
Seemingly the only way in which Niebuhr can avoid the criticism 
of being “utilitarian” is to appeal to the very character of the faith 
experience itself as the final verification of the Christian interpre- 
tation of life. Such an appeal, however, would ultimately result in 
complete subjectivism, for the character of the faith experience could 
only verify the truth of the Christian interpretation for the indi- 
vidual believer. There would still be a need for an objective 
criterion by which the Christian interpretation could be verified for 
other people. Moreover, almost every type of illusion and hallucina- 
tion could be claimed to be verified by this criterion. When E. J. 
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Carnell criticizes Niebuhr for having no objective criterion and 
thereby giving way to subjectivism,** Niebuhr answers, 


. that the faith proves its absoluteness precisely where its insights 
make it possible to detect the relativity of the interpretations and to 
question the validity of any claim, including our own, that we have 
been redeemed. At those points it is proved that faith has discerned 
and is in contact with the ‘true’ God and not with some idol of 
our imagination.” 


As far as I can see, this reply implies that faith is validated by the 
fact that it enables one to see the inadequacies of all interpretations 
including one’s own, and if this is what Niebuhr is saying, it does 
not seem to me to be an adequate reply to Carnell’s criticism. The 
ability to find fault with all systems of thought by no means estab- 
lishes the validity of any system of thought, the Christian position 
included. 

On the basis of the foregoing discussion, I am inclined to conclude 
that in his endeavor to achieve a “golden mean” between the more 
extreme positions, Niebuhr has worked himself into a predicament 
from which there seems to be no escape. If he is interpreted as 
saying that the Christian faith is validated when it results in a “more 
adequate system of coherence,” his severe criticism of rationalism 
makes his position contradictory. If he is interpreted as saying that 
the Christian faith is validated when it results in a new and better 
way of life, he can be justly criticized for appealing to a criterion of 
utility which does not guarantee truth. And if he is interpreted as 
saying that the Christian faith is validated by the character of the 
experience of faith, he is open to criticism for appealing to a subjec- 
tive criterion which is itself incapable of being validated. One can 
only express the hope that Dr. Niebuhr will soon address himself to 
the matter of apologetics in a clearer and more satisfactory manner. 


24 Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall (eds.), “A Religious Naturalist Looks at 
Niebuhr,” Reinhold Niebuhr, His Religious, Social, and Political Thought, Il (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1956), p. 336. 

25 Ibid., p. 443. 
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By Grorce S. HENDRY 


UNDERSTANDEST THOU WHAT THOU READEST? 


While Bible commentaries of the conventional pattern continue 
to pour forth in an apparently never-ending stream, two books which 
stand apart from the usual pattern may attract special attention. 
One of them is concerned with the words of the Bible—to be 
precise, the words that have been used in successive English versions 
of the Bible; the other presents a survey of the contents of the Bible. 
One takes a microscopic approach to the Bible, the other a telescopic; 
or, in terms of the familiar analogy, one of them studies the trees 
in the forest, and even the bark on the trees, the other studies the 
forest as a whole. 

The Bible Word Book has been compiled by Ronald Bridges, who 
died in 1959, and Luther A. Weigle, Dean Emeritus of Yale Divinity 
School, who played a leading part in the making of the Revised 
Standard Version (Thomas Nelson & Sons). It contains articles on 
827 words and phrases of the King James Version, which have either 
dropped out of the language, or which have so changed their mean- 
ings as to be more or less unintelligible to the reader of today. 
Those who are interested in the curious histories of words will find 
a mine of fascinating information in the book. To take an example 
at random, how many readers of the KJV realize that when the 
Psalmist said of his enemies, “They have set gins for me” (Ps. 140: 
5), he meant they were trying to ensnare him, but not by under- 
mining his sobriety, and that the word is a contraction of engine, 
which originally meant ingenuity? It is curious to observe how, as 
they change their meanings, some words advance in dignity (like 
“person,” which once meant a mask and now means the wearer of 
one), others decline (like “‘cunning,”’ which once meant skillful and 
now means sly); some broaden out (like “stranger,” which once 
meant foreigner and now means any one unknown), others contract 
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(like “lust,” which once meant any kind of desire and is now re- 
stricted to sexual desire); some grow strong (like ‘‘persuade,” which 
once meant to argue and now means to convince by argument), 
others grow weak (like “naughty,” which once meant being in league 
with the power of nothingness and is now used only of children when 
they misbehave); and some exchange meanings (like “let” and 
‘“prevent’’). 

A peculiar problem is presented by certain words which have in 
effect lost their meanings, but which survive, like ghosts, by taking 
possession of other meanings. One such is the word “meek,’’ which, 
though still part of the language, is rarely used and is probably 
obsolescent. The Bible Word Book does not comment on it, prob- 
ably because it is used in the RSV. But it is evident that the 
Revisers were not too sure about it; for in Paul’s statement of the 
nine-fold fruit of the Spirit in Gal. 5: 22 “meekness” has been 
replaced by “gentleness” (a word of which much the same might be 
said), though it is retained in the third beatitude, despite the fact 
that the Greek word is the same. It is very hard for the modern 
reader to recover the Biblical meaning of meekness, perhaps because 
the quality to which it refers is so rarely to be found in the 
modern world. 

The information in The Bible Word Book has been carefully 
checked, but occasionally the reader is left on a hook. ‘Those to 
whom it comes as a surprise to learn that the “mess of pottage,” for 
which Esau sold his birthright, is not found in the KJV will doubtless 
wonder where it does come from, and it seems strange that the book 
does not relieve their natural curiosity by telling them that it comes 
from the Geneva Bible of 1560. 

The other book is called Ground Plan of the Bible. It is written 
by Otto Weber of Géttingen, translated by Harold Knight and 
published by the Westminster Press. It belongs to a type of Biblical 
literature that is more common in Germany than in the English- 
speaking world. It is not commentary in the conventional sense. 
and it is not Biblical theology; it is what the Germans call Bibel- 
kunde. Bible knowledge would be the nearest English equivalent; 
but if that suggests a knowledge of the contents of the Bible of the 
kind that might enable a student to pass an examination or even to 
win big money on a quiz program, this is not quite what is meant. 
The jacket puts it this way: “The approach is at once historical. 
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theological and critical, and the various parts of the canon are 
presented as one coherent and continuous whole, so that the student, 
reading the book consecutively, will gain an excellent over-all pur- 
view of the sacred text as a possible preliminary to more intensive, 
specialized studies.”” Professor Weber is a practiced hand at Bibel- 
kunde. ‘The book is an abridgement of an earlier and larger work 
which has been widely used in Germany and has gone through 
numerous editions. It will be a valuable aid, both to the general 
reader who needs some one to guide him through the forest of the 
Bible, and to the student, who is sometimes unable to see the forest 
for the trees. 

Mention may also be made here of a forthcoming publication 
which will be of unusual interest to all students and lovers of the 
Bible. The Oxford and Cambridge University Presses have an- 
nounced that the new translation of the Bible into current English 
will begin to appear next year, which will be the 350th anniversary 
of the publication of the Authorised or King James Version. ‘The 
New Testament, the first part to be completed, will be issued in 
March. Work continues on the Old Testament and the Apocrypha, 
and these will appear in due course. 

The New English Bible, which is to be its official designation, 
differs from the RSV, the ASV, and even from the KJV, in that it 
has been definitely conceived as a new translation and not as a re- 
vision of any previous translation. It was undertaken with the 
object of providing English readers, whether familiar with the Bible 
or not, with a faithful rendering of the best available texts into the 
current speech of our own time, and a rendering which would 
harvest the gains of recent Biblical scholarship. The translation 
is the work of a committee composed of officially appointed repre- 
sentatives of all the major denominations and Bible societies in Great 
Britain and it is expected to receive some kind of official recognition. 


O HOLY SIMPLICITY! 


It is an old complaint that men are cheated of the gospel of 
Christ because preachers, and especially theologians, insist on clothing 
it in language which is unintelligible to ordinary people. This 
complaint, which was first made against the Apostle Paul (2 Pet. 3: 
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16), was renewed recently by Bishop Hanns Lilje of Hanover in a 
speech at Union Theological Seminary in New York. According 
to the report in the New York Times, the Bishop told his audience, 
“The Christian Church seems to have lost . . . the capacity to 
speak about its beliefs in a manner which should convey the impres- 
sion of something real and alive. ‘The language of the theologians 
seems to have become so artificial, so self-centered and so remote 
from real life that one can only dream of the times when theology 
took the lead in the universities and was the most formative influence 
in the intellectual life of Western nations.”” In an address to a 
student group at Princeton University Bishop Lilje referred again 
to the language barrier which is set up between the church and the 
world, and he declared that if a man cannot present his message in 
clear and simple language, it is an indication either that he himself 
does not clearly understand what he is talking about or that he does 
not fully believe it. 

Many will feel that the Bishop has touched a sore spot here. 
Undoubtedly, theologians need to be checked from time to time 
and told to watch their language. In fairness, however, it should 
be noted that they are not the only offenders. In an age of in- 
creasing specialization there is a tendency for each area of human 
interest to establish its position by developing a specialty of its own, 
and one way of doing this is by the development of a technical 
language which is unintelligible to all who are not experts in the 
field. It is difficult to see how this could be avoided in many cases. 
No one would question the integrity of an atomic physicist or the 
importance of what he is doing, because he is unable to present the 
results of his researches in clear and simple terms that every one can 
understand. And the technical language of the stock market does 
not appear to act as a deterrent to those who are looking for a 
profitable investment. 

This is not to say that Bishop Lilje’s complaint is without founda- 
tion. It could be argued that theology is not a technical specialty, 
that it deals with matters which are of concern to all men, and there- 
fore that it ought to be able to speak in language which is generally 
intelligible. If theology fails to make itself understood, the failure 
may be due to the trend toward specialization and the desire to 
establish theology as an enclave for experts, or, on a lower level, it 
may be due to a confusion of complexity with profundity, as if the 
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polysyllable were necessarily more meaningful than the monosyllable. 
Peacock makes one of his characters in Nightmare Abbey say, “It is 
the vulgar error of the reading public that an unusual collocation of 
words, involving a juxtaposition of antiperistatical ideas, immediately 
suggests the notion of hyperoxysophistical paradoxology.”’ This 
error, which may be described (in simple language) as the practice 
of obfuscation by gratuitous polysyllabification, is notoriously rife 
in the fields of journalism and politics, where it culminates in the 
development of “journalese” and ‘‘gobbledygook.” Nothing better 
has been written on this than the chapter on jargon in Quiller- 
Couch’s On the Art of Writing. If theologians would read and re- 
read this chapter from time to time, it might save them from some 
of the more obvious pitfalls. To cite one example, when the 
beautiful saying of Jesus, ‘‘Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit’’ 
(Jn. 12: 24), is turned into “the profound observation that the dis- 
integration of the seed, as a separate entity, is essential to its fructifica- 
tion,” it is doubtful if there has been any gain in clarity, and certain 
that there is none in beauty. This example is taken from one of 
the most eminent New Testament scholars now living, not because 
it is characteristic of his writing (which is usually of a crystalline 
clarity), but only to show that this kind of lapse is an occupational 
hazard from which no one is immune—and if the righteous scarcely 
be saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear? 

Simple language is certainly an ideal which all who speak and 
write in the service of the Christian faith should keep always before 
them. But it can hardly be imposed as a law, or employed as a test, 
in the manner suggested by Bishop Lilje. To do so would be to put 
shackles on thought, which strains at the limits of language. All 
the great thinkers of mankind have had to break through the lan- 
guage barrier, as it existed in their time, and to create a new language. 
or a new vocabulary, to be the vehicle of their thought. This is 
conspicuously true in philosophy—from Heraclitus to Heidegger; 
and the linguistic analyst who wants to make Heidegger stand in a 
corner and wear a dunce’s cap merely displays his own provincialism. 
No doubt the contemporary preoccupation with language in the 
philosophical schools is a timely and salutary piece of house-cleaning; 
and theologians have certainly something to learn from it. But the 
cleaning must come to an end one day, if the house is to be lived in. 
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Advocates of simplicity often appeal to the example of Jesus, of 
whom it is written that “the common people heard him gladly” 
(Mk. 12: 37). ‘They forget that Jesus also used language which his 
disciples found hard to understand (Mk. 9: 32, Lk. 18: 34, Jn. 12: 16) 
and which drove many of them away (Jn. 6: 60-66). 

And to cite a contemporary example, the language of Paul Tillich 
is not exactly easy (as the “Glossary of ‘Tillich Terms” in the April 
issue of THEOLOGY Topay bears witness); yet it does not constitute a 
barrier to the communication of his thought. The plea for simplic- 
ity can become an excuse for mental stagnation. Those who 
would stay alive mentally must be prepared to endure linguistic 
growing pains. 


WHO IS THE RICH MAN THAT SHALL BE SAVED? 


The wall of separation between Church and state is not too thick 
to prevent voices from penetrating it, but it is thick enough to make 
it difficult for them to be heard without static and distortion. When 
the voice of the state is heard on the Church side of the wall, it is 
heard by ecclesiastical ears and it is apt to be construed in ecclesias- 
tical terms; and when the voice of the Church is heard on the state 
side of the wall, it is heard by political ears and is apt to be construed 
in political terms. ‘The situation is further complicated by the fact 
that the voice of the Church and the voice of the state are abstrac- 
tions; the voices that are actually heard are the voices of members 
of different Church bodies and of members of different political 
parties. And the possibility of intelligent conversation between 
them is bedeviled from the outset by the fact that when churchmen 
differ among themselves, this is called religious liberty and is highly 
esteemed, but when politicians differ among themselves, this is called 
political partisanship and is regarded as something mean and un- 
worthy. The nadir of stultification is reached when churchmen in 
conversation among themselves on their own side of the wall ascribe 
their differences, not to religious freedom, but to veiled or overt 
political partisanship. A striking example of this occurred at a 
recent meeting of United Presbyterian Men, when a speaker sought 
to discredit the social pronouncements of the denomination because 
they “frequently coincide with Communist objectives.” And a 
national sensation was caused by the discovery that an Air Force 
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manual alleged that the National Council of Churches had been 
infiltrated by Communist sympathisers and that even the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible had in some mysterious way been made 
a vehicle of the gospel according to Marx. 

This attitude is fraught with danger to the very freedom which 
makes it possible; for freedom cannot long survive in an atmosphere 
in which we brand those who exercise their freedom to disagree with 
us as agents of some nefarious conspiracy. A more immediate danger 
lies in the fact that it prevents an intelligent and effective approach 
to the problems which face the country and which are of concern to 
all the people, politicians and churchmen alike. Political partisan- 
ships, like religious differences, have usually been formed with 
reference to some issue that lies in the past, but the problems that 
lie in the future cannot necessarily be forced into these molds. 
Just as military men are constantly having to learn that the next 
war will not be fought with the weapons of the last, so we have all 
to recognize that the problems of the future may not be suscepible 
of solution in terms of our traditional political partisanships and 
religious positions—as if the future were a door for which it was 
simply a matter of finding the key with the appropriate label, 
Republican or Democrat, conservative or liberal, capitalist or so- 
cialist, neo-orthodox or neo-evangelical. Such keys are more likely 
to jam the lock than to open it. 

One of these problems, which is already being debated, concerns 
the use of our national wealth. We have become an “affluent 
society”; but the question is being asked whether there is not an 
unhealthy disproportion between the public and private sectors of 
the economy. Are we devoting too much of our resources to private 
consumption and too little to public services? Are we spending too 
much on bigger and better tailfins, and not enough on bigger and 
better schools? 

It is not proposed to debate this very large question here, but 
simply to urge the desirability of seeking some preliminary under- 
standing as to the conditions under which the debate should be 
conducted and as to who is entitled to be heard. ‘The participants 
thus far have been mainly economists, and since the question is, on 
the face of it, economic, they have an obvious right to be heard. 
But it is equally obvious that the economists alone cannot solve it, 
not only for the reason that they also enjoy the freedom to differ 
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among themselves and they exercise that right just as freely as other , 
members of the community, but because the question has clearly 
political dimensions, since it affects the people as a whole and the 
responsibility for any decision rests on the government. ‘The ques. 
tion goes even deeper, however; it has a philosophical dimension, 
as economists and politicians themselves recognize, since it concerns , 
our “‘sense of national purpose” and “‘the goals of American life” (to 
cite phrases which have been introduced into the debate). What 
has not been so clearly recognized is that the question has ultimately | 
a religious dimension, and religious leaders are entitled to present a 
religious perspective on it. Unfortunately, in the confused atmos. | 
phere of public discussion, they are likely, if they do so, to be accused 
of economic or political partisanship, of seeking to advance the cause 
of capitalism or socialism or communism or some other ism under 
the guise of religion, or simply of “‘meddling” in matters with which 
they have no concern. But the use of wealth has been from the 
beginning a matter of religious concern. Jesus had a great deal to 
say on the subject, and what is probably the earliest essay in Christian 
ethics was devoted to it—the reference is to a short work by Clement | 
of Alexandria, written about the beginning of the third century, the | 
title of which stands at the head of this section. ‘The question is as 
pertinent to rich nations and rich governments as it is to rich men. 
And in any case, we are the government. 

It would be a great gain if this debate could be conducted in a 
spirit of mutual respect by all who have a concern with the problem 
and a contribution to offer toward its solution. ‘The wall of separa- 
tion was surely not intended as a Chinese wall to preclude all com- 
munication between those on opposite sides, but rather as a garden 
wall between neighbors on which they might lean and engage in 
friendly conversation on matters of common concern. 












MAN LOST 









What promises to be a highly interesting and significant series of 
volumes has begun to appear under the title ‘Religious Perspectives” 
(Harper & Brothers). The general editor is Ruth Nanda Anshen, 
who is assisted by an editorial board containing such distinguished 
names as Auden, Barth, D’Arcy, Dawson, Radhakrishnam, Suzuki. 
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and Tillich. In a statement prefixed to the first volume the Editor 
describes the meaning and purpose of the series as “a quest for the 
rediscovery of man,’’ and she goes on to express the hope that “‘the 
rediscovery of man will point the way to the rediscovery of God.” 

The theme, which is not a new one, has a peculiar relevance to the 
present time. ‘There is probably no other time in history at which 
the human predicament has been so widely and so acutely experi- 
enced in the form of loss of self, or loss of identity. “Modern man 
has lost his image” was the telling phrase used by Berdyaev in the 
1920’s, and the point has been expressed in a variety of ways since 
then. Whether the loss of self is bound up with the loss of God is 
a question on which views are sharply divided. In the nineteenth 
century Nietzsche advanced the shocking proposition that the death 
of God was the indispensable condition for the rediscovery, or re- 
covery, of man, and he has been followed by some of the leading 
existentialists of the twentieth century. Others would regard exis- 
tentialism merely as a desperate rearguard action against the advanc- 
ing loss of self, which is to their eyes the inevitable consequence of 
the loss of God. This group would probably include Christopher 
Dawson, the distinguished Roman Catholic layman, who is currently 
guest professor of Roman Catholic Theological Studies at Harvard 
University, and who has contributed the first volume to Religious 
Perspectives under the title, The Historic Reality of Christian Cul- 
ture: A Way to the Renewal of Human Life. The way of renewal 
proposed by Mr. Dawson is a recovery of Christian culture, which 
would “overcome the schism between religion and culture which 
began in the age of the Renaissance and Reformation and was com- 
pleted by the Enlightenment and the Revolution.” But despite 
Mr. Dawson’s urbane advocacy, this way is not likely to appeal to 
many who stand on this side of the schism and who may well doubt 
whether it could be overcome (in the sense intended by Mr. Dawson) 
without a reversal of the Renaissance, the Reformation, the Enlight- 
enment, and the Revolution. 

An interesting approach to the same problem in a different kind 
of milieu is presented in a series of articles now appearing in The 
Village Voice, the lively weekly newspaper of Greenwich Village. 
The series is entitled “Notes to the Underground,” through the 
reason for this is not clear. One would have thought of Greenwich 
Village more as a place where the underground comes above ground. 
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At all events Greenwich Village is a visible testimony to the concern 
for man’s identity, which is threatened by an all-devouring con- 
formity. The quest for identity through studied non-conformity 
finds its most conspicuous expression in the Beatniks, who adopt a 
distinctive style of dress, facial plumage, and hygiene—the last named, 
it may be noted, was a device by which some medieval ascetics sought 
beatitude. By a coincidence, the first article in this series also comes 
from Harvard; the writer is Dr. Samuel H. Miller, Dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School. The article, which is entitled ‘‘Post- 
Christian Man,” is almost wholly diagnostic. The predicament of 
post-Christian man, who is appearing in increasing numbers in 
Western civilization, is, as Dr. Miller analyzes it, that he finds himself 
in a one-level world, where there are no degrees of importance, that 
he seeks to establish his identity by asserting and extending his 
dominion over the world, that in so doing he externalizes the self 
and ends in losing both the self and the world. ‘Such a self exhausts 
itself on the wheel of the world and finally drops into its own mystical 
vacuity.” As symptoms of this trend Dr. Miller points to the new 
passion for Zen and the search for nothingness. 

Dr. Miller has no easy solution to offer. He does not share the 
belief of his Harvard colleague that the way to the recovery of man 
is to be sought in the renewal of an antique pattern of culture. 
Rather he suggests that we may be living at one of those junctures 
between two worlds, one dead and one struggling to be born, and 
that it is not ready made answers, but certain qualities, like serious- 
ness and discrimination, that we need most for “threading our way 
through this age of substance and shadow.” 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By Etmer G. HomriGHAUSEN 


RELIGION AND THE PRESIDENCY 


A lively discussion is in progress on the question of electing a 
Roman Catholic to the presidency of the United States. But why 
be concerned about a Roman Catholic in the White House? Surely, 
Roman Catholics occupy high offices in city, state, and national 
government, with distinction and honor. ‘The presidency, however, 
is a highly symbolic office since he represents all the people of the 
nation before the world. The discussion will become more intense 
if Senator John F. Kennedy is nominated by the Democratic Con- 
vention. 

The debate will take on the character of a national forum in which 
a great many concomitant factors regarding the nature of the 
presidential office, the relation of religion to American life and his- 
tory, and the relation of church and state will come in for vigorous 
consideration. ‘This will not be a repetition of the 1928 campaign 
when Alfred E. Smith was a candidate for the presidency; a great deal 
has happened to the American people and the world situation since 
that time. Besides, Kennedy is not Smith; the situation of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States is somewhat different 
from that in the late ‘twenties; and the mentality of Americans has 
been undergoing change in the last thirty years on a great many 
matters. 

There are some people who fear the discussion of religion and 
politics just at a time when we have entered a period of tolerance 
and good will in the relation of religious groups towards each other. 
They fear a resurgence of sectarian bigotry which will blur the 
political issues involved and enhance our divisions. Nonsense! 
Jews, Roman Catholics, and Protestants ought to welcome a wide 
discussion of the relation of religion to society and the state. What 
an opportunity for adult religious education! We badly need to 
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clarify some dark points on the relation of Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism to the state and American culture. This discussion 
should test the vigor and relevance of American religion. 

Further, the possibility of a Roman Catholic in the White House 
must be faced sooner or later. If it is not now, it is to come. The 
presidency cannot be barred forever to a Roman Catholic or a Jew, 
lest they be regarded as second-class citizens. Roman Catholicism 
could hardly be represented by a more able or appealing candidate. 
An atheist in the presidency is another matter, upon which the 
Supreme Court would have to judge in the light of references to the 
Deity in our historical documents, the oath of office taken by the 
president, and the rulings of the Court affirming the religious char- 
acter of the United States. 

Popular opposition to a Roman Catholic president is based upon 
(1) a fear of the growing power of the Roman Church in the United 
States; (2) its traditional opinion that it occupy a preferred position 
in a nation where its constituency is numerically stronger than other 
religious groups; and (3) its policy of denying liberty to religious 
minorities. A Catholic president would give that Church great 
prestige; it might also impose the Church’s ethical positions upon 
the presidential office. While some liberal churchmen of the Roman 
Catholic faith tend to accept the principle of religious liberty for 
all religious groups, the vast preponderance of traditional opinion 
still favors the limitation of liberty for minorities among which the 
Roman Church is the preferred religion. ‘The manifest glorification 
of Roman Catholic ecclesiastical officials before whom the laity bow 
in respect is something quite offensive to non-Catholics. It is rem- 
iniscent of titles of nobility which our forefathers repudiated. Re- 
gardless as to how this act of homage may be interpreted, it is a 
symbol of power concentrated in a manifestly soverign order centered 
in Rome and which claims for itself secular dominion over the state. 

To be sure, a Roman Catholic president, schooled in the theology 
and ethics of the Roman Church, would take his responsibilities 
seriously. Mr. Kennedy has already declared himself rather clearly 
on many issues; indeed, he has been forced by his critics to take a 
stand that is altogether too secular, even for some Protestants! 

We should welcome the forthcoming national forum associated 
with the candidacy of a Roman Catholic for the presidency. It will 
provide Protestants an opportunity to engage in widespread religious 
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education, to test the Protestant character of American life, to debate 
the religious aspects of church-state relations, to challenge Roman 
Catholic authorities on their position regarding religious liberty, to 
determine the relevance of our religious to public life, and to clarify 
our minds on many theological and ethical issues. 

However, even though a strong case can be made for the election 
of a Roman Catholic to the presidency, a great many people are 
concerned about the freedom of the incumbent from ecclesiastical 
control. ‘They are equally concerned about religious liberty for 
minorities, should the Roman Church hold a preferred position in 
the nation. And they are especially concerned about the separation 
of Church and state when traditional Catholic doctrine has regarded 
the state as the servant of the Church. 


WHAT NEXT IN SOUTH AFRICA? 


The question raised by Professor B. B. Keet, retired professor of 
Theology at the University of Stellenbosch, in his book, Whither 
South Africa?,’ now takes on a more serious tone. The eruption 
of pent-up resentment against the increased implementation of 
apartheid resulted in the March 21st tragedy which will be written 
indelibly into the pages of the world history. Regardless of the 
contributing causes which led to the Bantu march and the police 
action which resulted in seventy deaths, the event took place and 
it cannot be undone. It will be hard to get at the truth of the 
events, but it will be difficult to deny their tragic aftermath. Many 
discerning South Africans—British, Afrikaners, Colored, Asians, and 
Bantus—for a long time have feared such an eruption because they 
doubted the wisdom or the possible enforcement of the detailed 
policy of the Nationalist Party. One can only express deep sym- 
pathy for these discerning spirits who are weighed down with a deep 
sense of sorrow for what has happened. However, they may be 
somewhat relieved that at last the sincere but unwise policy of 
absolute apartheid has born its first fruits of bloodshed at home 
and of revulsion abroad. 

The whole experience could be the beginning of a new tack in 
the racial situation in South Africa. Those who know the situation 
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are charitable in their judgment of the issues involved. South 
Africa is quite different from other nations. 

The apartheid policy—which is shared by many English-speaking 
South Africans—is due to the desire of the Afrikaner to preserve his 
religio-cultural heritage which he has attained at great cost. He has 
no radical racial prejudice. He simply believes that it is unrealistic 
—and wrong—to integrate races and cultures that are so different 
from each other; and he is willing to tax himself heavily to provide 
housing settlements, health services, soil conservation, slum clear- 
ance, missionary projects, common schools and universities for the 
‘separate but equal’ development of the non-whites. And he can- 
not understand why anyone should criticize this generosity and 
concern and this desire to preserve unmixed the civilization and 
culture he cherishes. He thinks this method is right and operable 
in Africa. 

The situation has caused a rift to develop between the Anglican 
and the Dutch Reformed Churches, resulting in the appeal by the 
Archbishop of the Cape to the World Council of Churches to con- 
sider dropping the Dutch Reformed Churches in South Africa from 
its membership. At present, a representative from the Council is 
in South Africa assessing the situation. 

An “uneasy calm”’ has settled down over the Union. The spirit 
of the revolt has been suppressed by the arrest of non-white leaders 
and the ban on political activities. A state of emergency has been 
declared. ‘The government, it seems, intends to hold the apartheid 
line, and it seems to have the support of its constituency. The 
moderates are small in number and influence. However, the basic 
causes of the revolt have not been touched. ‘There is no way for 
non-whites to revolt because they lack both leaders and arms; further- 
more, among them there is no middle class. They have suffered a 
set-back, but they have also achieved a measure of attention through- 
out the world. The Union confronts some serious consequences: 
world criticism, boycott of Union products, black nationalism to the 
north, the threat of industrial paralysis through general strikes, the 
growing ferment of discontent on the part of the masses (and even 
many whites) who may turn to Communist leadership if denied 
their rights, and the ever-present prospect of the extermination of 
the white man and his civilization in the face of rising African 
nationalism. 
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While progressive Nationalists and moderates would like some 
relaxations of the strict regulations of apartheid, it is a question 
whether the Party in power will make any concessions. The tension 
could be eased by surrendering the absolute color line and recogniz- 
ing the rights of non-white intellectuals and their place in the 
government of the Africa which is their home. Unless this leader- 
ship is recognized, the future of the Union will be one of increasing 
violence. Dr. Keet, in his lecture, “The Ethics of Apartheid,” 
regards such “group thinking” on race as unethical from the Chris- 
tian point of view because it sacrifices the individual to a generaliza- 
tion. He does not see the alternative in South Africa as that between 
apartheid and integration, but as that between racial domination and 
racial co-operation. He regards enforced apartheid along racial lines 
as ethically untenable. It denies the fundamental rights that belong 
to man, the gifts of liberty and responsibility. The idealism behind 
the “separate but equal’ development of non-whites does not deal 
with them on a just and equal basis. He concludes by saying, “‘It is 
becoming clearer every day that we have only one choice here, and 
that is to work together or prepare ourselves for the inevitable con- 
flict in which the one or the other will be destroyed.’”” There must 
be an extension of political freedom and opportunity. 

In this period of peculiar calm, time is offered to the Churches to 
provide some prophetic leadership in the situation. This is no 
occasion for their representatives to engage in wild and recriminating 
accusations. ‘The time is too short and the issue too serious for 
such uncharity. ‘There are serious-minded men and women in all 
the Churches, whether white or non-white. 

Professor Ben Marais, of Pretoria University, in his address at 
Rhodes University in 1957, called attention to the fact that the 
millions in Africa are in need of a sense of communion. Already 
Islam is drawing them into its communion. “What hope has a 
deeply divided and caste or colour-ridden Christian Church in the 
life-and-death struggle against Islam for the soul of Africa?” And 
he continues, “we have to face the fact of Communist infiltration, 
with its stress on community.” And while granting that there may 
be a place for separated Churches because people do differ, he insists 
that there must be no segregation in the Church on the basis of 
race or color. He insists that Christians cannot accept the situation 
as it is without challenging it in the light of the Gospel. Nor can 
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Christians accept an idealistic fanaticism which may lead to chaos 
and disaster. In the tension, Christians in South Africa—and in the 
ecumenical movement—must act unitedly and responsibly. 


“THE CHURCH DARE NOT BE SILENT” 


The May 15, 1960, issue of Presbyterian Life contains an article 
written by the editors with the titk—The Church Dare Not Be 
Silent. It is an affirmation that the Church must speak out on 
contemporary social problems. Written just before the 172nd Gen- 
eral Assembly was about to convene in Cleveland, Ohio, and issue 
its annual report on social education and action, the article explains 
the procedures by which the Assembly drafts its statements regarding 
social action. 

Why was such an article written at this time? Because there is 
abroad both in the United Presbyterian Church and in most of the 
other Protestant Churches an undercurrent of dissatisfaction not 
only with the content of the Church’s social pronouncements but 
also with the methods by which they are formulated. However, 
beyond content and method is the contention of some rather prom- 
inent laymen and not a few ministers that the Church should 
confine itself to personal and ecclesiastical matters and not enter 
the complicated areas of political, social, racial, and international 
affairs. It has been pointed out that many business and professional 
people are withholding contributions from the Church because they 
do not agree with their Churches’ social pronouncements. 

The editors of Presbyterian Life carefully describe how social 
pronouncements are brought into being by the General Assembly. 
The process is quite thorough, and every pronouncement is subject 
to the severe examination of several responsible agencies of the 
Church before it reaches the standing committee of the General 
Assembly and finally the Assembly. The standing committee of the 
Assembly consists of twenty-two lay and clergy commissioners and 
a chairman. ‘These commissioners of the Assembly are elected by 
their Presbyteries and represent a cross-section of the Church. ‘They 
are “ordinary,” uninstructed representatives of the Church who 
work hard during the Assembly on their committee assignments. 
The Assembly is “the finest example of a Republican form of 
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government ever conceived in the minds of men,” according to a 
prominent Presbyterian layman. ‘The commissioners gather in Gen- 
eral Assembly to act for the whole United Presbyterian Church; 
they speak to the Churches, to the nation, and to the world. To 
be sure, the Assembly is not infallible! ‘The minority has the right 
of voice and view. ‘The dissenter has recourse to many ways of 
correcting or of even reversing the action of General Assembly. 

The article in question seems to grant that the Church should 
not “invade”’ the processes of government, but that it should apply 
the Gospel to human affairs. The Reformers certainly dealt with 
social problems. A recent sample poll of United Presbyterians 
indicated that the majority favored the Church speaking on ques- 
tions ranging from Sunday closing to birth control. Only on labor- 
management relations did those polled feel that the Church should 
be silent. ‘The article also rests its case on the lordship of Christ 
over all of life, and on the fact that the “spiritual” and the “secular’’ 
life cannot be divided. 

The Church is the conscience of the nation and not a “rubber 
stamp” for governmental power. And when the Church speaks on 
McCarthyism or better relations with Red China, the critic has no 
right to accuse the Church of being Communist. God alone is 
judge of the conscience. Assembly statements made on the basis 
of Scripture and prayerful reflection do not depend upon govern- 
ment officials for their validity. 

The article concludes with a challenge that “the United Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. and its General Assembly are not 
for sale.” 

Other denominations as well as the National and World Councils 
of Churches have taken a similar position. In a recent release from 
the Vatican, the Roman Catholic heirarchy declares that it has “the 
right and the duty to intervene” in the political field to guide its 
flock. It rejects “the absurd split of conscience between the believer 
and the citizen.” ‘The release deplored the great confusion of ideas 
that is spreading among the laity. “The Roman Catholic religion 
is a force that commits and guides the entire existence of man.” 

This whole issue, publicized by Presbyterian Life, is one of crucial 
significance in the life of the Churches. It is related to the wide 
gulf that exists between the clergy and the laity on deep theological 
matters that have to do with the nature of the Church and with the 
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relation of the Gospel to the world. It should cause all Church 
judicatories, whether Assembly or Council, to examine carefully the 
end products of their best thinking on social issues to make sure that 
they rest upon solid Biblical and theological foundations. But 
equally important is the growing division between clergy and laity 
in all the Churches which can be overcome only by a more thorough 
adult education and the fellowship of both clergy and laity. The 
Church must not be for sale to any group! ‘The Church must not 
be silent on issues that are related to the sovereignty of God, the 
lordship of Jesus Christ, and the redeeming work of the Spirit in 
life and history. Before the Church’s pronouncements can become 
a powerful witness, however, they must be rooted in a deeper under- 
standing of the human ramifications of the Christian commitment 
enlightened by reverent and expert thought on the part of clergy 
and laity alike. 


SOUTH KOREA’S ORDEAL 


During one history-making week South Korea passed through an 
unusual kind of revolution. Masses of students provided the dy- 
namic of protest against the Syngman Rhee government; but, when 
they were assured of a change in regime, they manifested an extra- 
ordinary degree of discipline by taking over the policing of the city 
of Seoul. President Syngman Rhee was forced to resign under 
threat, yet, when he did resign, he was respectfully cheered as he 
made his way to Pear Blossom House and retirement as the “grand- 
father” of South Korea. A revolution that started ominously had 
very little in the way of violence in it; indeed, South Koreans are 
still clinging vigorously to their old ideals of liberty and justice, 
which is perhaps due to the unity of spirit generated through Com- 
munist opposition. The old lives on in the new, even though the 
old is no longer in political control. ‘The two leading figures in 
the present situation, Acting President Huh Chung and General 
Song Yo Chan, are men of integrity; the former has no aspirations 
for the presidency or the premiership; the latter believes that the 
civilian government must always be superior to the military. 

Word from an eye witness to the revolution states that the root 
of the trouble goes back to the elections held on March 15, 1960. 
President Rhee could have won the elections without the high- 
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handed methods and the intimidating fraud which were used. It 
was a questionable triumph for President Rhee with which he had 
nothing to do. Rhee may be inflexible on relations with Japan 
and Red China, but he is a man of principle who did not need this 
fraud to win. He may have relinquished too much authority to 
subordinates who were unwise and indeed unscrupulous. The op- 
position mounted until at last it exploded for one fateful week 
in late April. 

The Party now in power is faced with a difficult task. Much 
housecleaning has been done in the way of eliminating corrupt 
officials who shared in the evils of the previous regime. Many are 
still in hiding, among them not a few of whom were not involved 
personally in any graft. ‘The air has cleared. But the task of re- 
construction will take time and wisdom. 

But what about the position of Protestantism that was so closely 
related to the government headed by Dr. Rhee? “The first reac- 
tion,’ writes a trusted observer, ‘‘is to prophesy a decline in Prot- 
estant political influence and a rise in Catholic power.”” The leader 
of the opposition Democratic Party, John Chang, is a Roman Cath- 
olic. Yet, there is a “deep under-current of support for President 
Rhee, the hero of Korea’s long fight for independence. This is 
particularly strong in the countryside. It was the cities that rose 
against him, and the cities have long been Democratic party 
strongholds.” 

The revolution marked a clear victory for the Christian conscience. 
Regardless of political or denominational loyalties, “Christians every- 
where shared in the intense dissatisfaction at dishonesty in the elec- 
tions, and sympathized with the students’ cry for a clean-up.” 

Two students were killed among all the students who participated 
in the demonstration. All Christian schools joined in the affair. 
The Christian Broadcasting Station, HLKY, was the first to take to 
the air with honest reports of what was happening; as a result, it 
became the most popular source of news for all Korea. 

No one knows what the future holds for South Korea. However, 
this revolution has cut deeply in order to remove an unhealthy con- 
dition in the national body. Many will express sympathy over the 
forced resignation of Dr. Rhee, whose name has for twelve years been 
synonymous with the South Korean determination to remain free. 
He is a part of Korean history that cannot be removed. The united 
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determination of South Koreans to fight for justice and liberty with- 
out lawless violence must be admired. It now remains for those 
in positions of power to go beyond the eradication of fraud in 
government to the positive business of building an order in which 
justice and liberty are implemented. ‘To do this requires wisdom 
and courage. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE AND NUCLEAR POWER 


So far, the Christian conscience has had little to say about the 
peaceful use of nuclear power. This new discovery provides a 
potential for human welfare which should be exploited responsibly. 
But, it does pose problems of control, production, and distribution 
which will involve the Christian conscience. 

However, it is the relation of nuclear power to war that troubles 
the Christian conscience. And the problem of war is related to two 
major issues: (1) the nature of nuclear warfare which disturbs even 
those who formerly defended the just war; and (2) the possibility of 
total war in the tense and irreconcilable conflict of values between 
east and west which has resulted in the developing and stock-piling 
of nuclear weapons. 

The Christian pacifist is even more convinced that his position is 
irrefutable. The nuclear pacifist believes that the nations must 
now disarm totally. 

On the other hand, the militarists who believe that war is still 
the only way to resolve international conflicts which will not yield 
to negotiation regard nuclear warfare as simply the intensification 
of the use of force. Some of them believe that wars will increase 
in destructiveness unless there is mutual agreement on the rules and 
weapons of warfare on the part of combatants. 

However, the vast majority of Christians are not pacifists or 
militarists. ‘They feel themselves caught in a tragic situation regard- 
ing which there is no easy solution. They agree with the Amsterdam 
Assembly report that war is ‘“‘a sin against God and a degradation 
of man.” They realize that nuclear power challenges the whole 
tradition of a just war, since even a defensive war will be total and 
result in the destruction of centers of culture, the pollution of the 
earth’s atmosphere, and the extermination of civilian life. The 
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Christian conscience has always sanctioned the righteous use of force; 
but even the righteous use of force in modern warfare entails the 
destruction of the basis on which that righteousness rests. 

The cold war aggravates the problem of the Christian conscience. 
Two constellations of value confront each other in our time and 
the Christian cannot evade or escape his involvement in the ideolog- 
ical struggle. ‘There are values in an open society which the Chris- 
tian in the West must uphold; he gives reluctant support to the wall 
of armament which keeps this kind of society from being over- 
whelmed by a totalitarian regime. His loyalty is first to Jesus Christ 
as Lord; but even though the open society of which he is a part is 
impure, he is responsible for maintaining the things of value in his 
nation and in those allied with it. To disarm totally would be 
tantamount to surrender to the Communist order, unless mutually 
trustworthy agreements were reached. ‘This truly tragic dilemma 
the Christian cannot escape. 

The Christian knows that there is no absolute security in arma- 
ments. Indeed, he is aware of the fact that the competition between 
East and West in developing refined weapons of destruction is insane. 
The stock-piling of such weapons is a temptation to the military- 
minded and a danger which a miscalculation or an irresponsible act 
could set off. And it may be impossible to surpass Russia in the 
development of nuclear power. In addition, Communism is a going 
concern whose influence has increased among the uncommitted 
nations. 

What, then, shall the conscientious Christian do? He will assess 
the complexities of the situation, acknowledge his absolute loyalty to 
the law of love, realize his involvement in humanity, and try to 
respond to the multiple requirements of the situation. He will 
have to eschew easy panaceas by which he seeks to escape the pain 
of the tragic situation. 

He will not give way to hopeless despair, even though he may have 
to live in this “balance of terror’ for some time to come. He will 
not regard history as a closed system, but rather as open to surprising 
possibilities. Although the doctrine of providence has been rudely 
shaken by man’s discovery of nuclear power, the Christian will be- 
lieve that God sets bounds to the wrath of men and makes it to serve 
his purposes. ‘The conscientious Christian will resist the cynicism 
that believes war to be inevitable; he may even believe that this 
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balance of terror may grow so frightening that East and West may 
mutually turn away from the holocaust of total war. His future 
hope will not make him passive in the present situation, but it will 
give him that perspective which sees the fulfillment of life beyond 
history. \ 7 

During this time of uneasy peace, bridges of understanding may 
be built which are more effective for peace than unilateral proposals 
for disarmament. Perhaps small agreements regarding the curbing 
or eliminating of nuclear weapons may become cumulative in effect. 


The exchange of visitors may help to dissolve the walls that separate | 
us. Above all, the viruses of unholy impatience and national self- | 5, 
righteousness must be resisted lest they condition us for a holy war | 
which may be regarded as the quick solution to the problem. th 
In such a complex situation, the responsible Christian will try to in 
act faithfully and make his difficult and immediate decisions in the | © 


spirit of humility, knowing that whatever he does will need the | | 
forgiveness of God. 
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Tue HINGE oF History; AN EXISTENTIAL APPROACH TO THE CHRISTIAN 
FaitrH, by Carl Michalson. 256 pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1959. $3.95. 


This book announces itself as an introduction to theology. It proposes 
a method of thinking about the Christian faith which is existential, and 
that means in this case that the “historical” nature, not only of the faith, 
but also of its theology, is taken seriously. 

The Introduction develops four kinds of history. First, world history, 
that is to say, something which happens and is past, something which is 
irrevocable, and has to be recorded. Second, existential history, the 
compelling concern for meaning within world history. This way of 
looking at history rises from the anxiety about the “gaps” in history, the 
“holes,” the “cracks in things,”’ what can be called the paratactic structure 
in history. Existential history refuses to accept this structure, in which 
meaning is in danger of getting lost. The third kind of history, Biblical 
history, supplies what existential history finds lacking, for it witnesses to 
the occurrence of paradigmatic events which fill the paratactic gaps. 
Biblical history, however, is finally superseded by eschatological history. 
Now that God is present in Christ, Biblical history has lost its meaning 
as saving history. For now it has been made clear that Christ is the 
hinge. Everything, all times hinge on him. It is in Christ that all things 
now cohere. 

The main body of the book is divided in two parts. In Part One the 
superiority of existential history to world history is demonstrated, in 
Part Two the superiority of eschatological history to Biblical history is 
shown. Part One discusses the relation between religion and science, 
several problems connected with the concept of freedom, and the atti- 
tude of the twentieth century existentialists toward God. Part Two 
considers the historicity of Christ, the reality of the resurrection, myth 
and mythologizing in the New Testament, and the nature of preaching. 

This is a very stimulating book. It says some very good things, and 
ithas also some serious defects. All together it is thought-provoking. 

One of the great merits of the book is its being one of the first theologies 
(or perhaps the first) in the States which unblushingly claims that theology 
must be approached from an existentialist point of view, especially from 
that of Heidegger and Bultmann. It is strange that this has not been 
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introduction to theology distinguishes itself from the traditional kind by 
not leaning upon philosophy or science but by taking history as its guide. 
This claim betrays a fundamental confusion. Michalson’s theologizing 
is not guided by history, but by history as understood by Heidegger and 
Bultmann. The subtitle should therefore not speak of an “existential,” 
but of an “existentialist” approach. 

This criticism reveals that the methodological considerations do not 
form the strongest part of the book. The basic philosophical position 
of the author is not brought into the open, but treated casually in two 
footnotes (pp. 28, 32). Here Michalson places himself in the line of the 
hermeneutical school (Dilthey, Wach, Bultmann) and adheres with the 
qualification of Husserl’s phenomenology by people like Scheler and 
Heidegger. It is a pity that the author does not elaborate. Why? He 
should not be ashamed of his adherence to these schools, for his position 
in these matters makes for the refreshing character of his work. Finally, 
it should be remarked about the method of this book that it does not 
offer a “Biblical” theology. It quite frankly claims that the problems 
of an introduction to theology have to be raised by existentialist 
philosophy, and not by Scripture. 

However, Michalson’s book contains many discussions which are 
illuminating and enjoyable. He suggests something like an existentialist 
epistemology, and an understanding of faith and theology based upon 
this epistemology. There is ‘‘a self more basic than rationality” (p. 121), 
and the “historical, meaning-seeking urges in man are ultimately more 
authentic than any other cognitive urges” (p. 58). Hence, the propo- 
sitions of theology “are not invitations to intellectual assent but invoca- 
tions to a new form of existence, a new history. . . . The test of the 
validity of a history inheres in the luminousness which it confers upon 
life at the dark limit of the world’s hopes” (p. 149). 

The most valuable part of the book seems to be the discussion of 
contemporary existentialism (pp. 103-124). Michalson here discusses 
“The Christian uses of existentialism” and claims that its service to the 
Christian faith lies in its fierce attack upon Christianity. This means 
that Michalson rejects the possibility of a “Christian philosophy,” and 
sides with the atheistic existentialists. The tragic atheism of Nietzsche, 
the insolent atheism of Sartre, the reverent atheism of Heidegger, all 
this is interpreted as “an open confession by the man as philosopher that 
he does not have access to the authentic God beyond all inauthentic 
half-gods.” Furthermore, the Christian sympathizer with existentialism 
is not allowed “to make existential yearning for ultimate meaning... 
the human presuppostion for Christian faith.” This means that besides 
Christian philosophy Christian apologetics is rejected. 
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These valuable insights into the structure of Christian thinking are 
based upon an analysis of existentialism which is centered around the 
notion of “a discipline of thirst.” It is the greatness of existentialism 
that it refuses to ‘drink with satisfaction from . . . sources that are not 
deep enough to be pure.” One could call this discipline a combination 
of courage and patience. The greatest philosophical sin is to be satisfied 
with a meaning which announces itself, but which is not bitter enough, 
not profound enough, not difficult enough. It is better to live and 
philosophize without the help of ultimate meanings than to hail meanings 
which do not fully deserve the admiration of an honest and most 
critical man. 

Now the focus of Michalson’s illumination of this discipline of thirst 
is his remark that the atheistic existentialists are in this regard more 
authentic than the theistic ones. Jaspers and Berdyaev, Marcel, and even 
Buber “break the discipline of thirst too soon.” Sartre, Camus, and 
Heidegger have the courage to remain atheists until the bitter end. 

Michalson’s praise of atheism leads him finally to the claim that 
also Christianity is an atheism! Atheism here means Nietzsche’s cry of 
anguish “God is dead!” ‘That means the passionate protest that if God 
would be as man thinks him to be, as man wants to use him for his own 
purposes, as man wants to catch him in the bloodless terms of philosophy— 
that such a God, if he ever existed at all, must be dead, must have been 
killed by his own followers! Michalson makes clear that if this is 
atheism, Luther, Bonhoeffer, and Bultmann are atheists just as well as 
Nietzsche and the existentialists. 

These twenty pages must be read by every minister, by every seminary 
student, by every thinking Christian. 

It is a riddle that Michalson follows up his profound analysis of 
Christian atheism by the construction of a Gnostic ontology. In the 
Second Part of his book he develops an Ontological Drama. In his 
theologizing on this issue he rudely jeers at the tough discipline which 
guided his thinking earlier in the book. The title of the Drama runs 
“Love Crosses the Boundary” (p. 163). Its presuppositions are (i) a 
limit of being separates God and man, (ii) this limit is overcome by Christ. 
“God hurts himself in the act of overcoming the structure that separates 
him from man” (p. 166). The most complete expression of this Gnostic 
myth runs “In the freedom of his transcendent being God plunges across 
the ontological barrier, stretches himself from heaven to earth in the 
life-time of Jesus of Nazareth, to bring to man the good news .. .” 
(p. 168). 

This last sentence also discloses that the purpose of the breaking of 
the barrier is: to bring man gnosis, to liberate him from his “ignorance” 
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(p. 168), to “communicate the one bit of redemptive news . . .” (p. 166), 
to grant man “divine illumination” (p. 219). 

A Biblical objection to this Gnostic myth is the remark that according 
to the New Testament Christ came on earth, to overcome not limits of 
being, but the Evil One. Christ came, not in order to replace ignorance 
by gnosis, but in order to conquer sin. It would seem that a Christology 
has a big chance to go wrong if it does not start with the recognition that 
according to the New Testament Christ comes to establish God’s King- 
dom, against and in spite of those powers which rebel against God, in 
spite of Satan and the stoicheia tou kosmou. 

The philosophical criticisms of this ontological construction are many. 
We formulate only two. First, the root of this Gnostic speculation seems 
to lie in the notion of possibility. From page 73 on this concept is 
used again and again, and from page 124 on it rules the discussion. 
Possibility is contrasted with necessity, and a conception of God is 
developed on the claim that God is not necessary, but possible (p. 125). 
Man merely has possibility, but God is Possibility (p. 129). In the 
following pages Michalson sets forth how Heidegger has revived the 
notion of possibility. Plato had already entertained this way of thinking. 
‘The idea of the good was regarded by Plato as the source, the possibility 
of all good, truth, and beauty, and of all existence.” Furthermore, 
“Aristotle employed the same kind of thinking in his concept of the 
arche, the beginning or source.” Also the Church Fathers thought in this 
way, according to the author. The place where Michalson makes most 
clear to us why he entertains this concept of God is the passage where 
he denounces natural theology “Natural theology is dedicated to finding 
out something about God through realities other than God . . . such as 
nature and history” (p. 139). This is a misunderstanding, claims 
Michalson, for “God is not in nature or history. He is their possibility” 
(p. 140). 

Later on we find assertions that God is man’s possibility (p. 158), and 
the possibility of history (p. 159). Also, God is the source and possibility, 
both of knowledge and law (p. 161). Christ is the source of the new 
age (p. 180), and the final form of human existence (p. 189). The 
Resurrection is called the source of the life of the Church (p. 194). 

It seems to me a requirement of sound theology first to investigate 
whether the notions of possibility of Plato and Aristotle, of Heidegger, 
and of the Church Fathers are so identical as Michalson assumes, and 
further, whether there is any guarantee that this notion is in any way 
akin to Biblical manners of thinking about God. The way in which 
Dr. Michalson handles the notion of possibility suggests Platonism. The 
Platonic contrast between the realm of ideas and the visible world seems 
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to be a parallel to Michalson’s concept of the limit between two realms 
of being. This concept is the presupposition of the Ontological Drama 
of Love Crossing the Boundary. 

WILLEM F. ZUURDEEG 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


SPECULATION AND REVELATION IN THE AGE OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY, 
by Richard Kroner. 269 pp. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 
1959. $6.00. 


This is the second volume of a trilogy on the development of philosophy 
interpreted from a Christian point of view. Like all works of stature, it 
originated in the vivid experience of a man who early fell in love with 
a great idea, married it, and raised a family—if I may apply to the author 
a saying of Miguel de Unamuno. In this case, the idea was that the 
development of Western thought can be best understood in terms of the 
significant transformations undergone by the relation between speculation 
and revelation. 

The first volume published in 1956 under the title Speculation in 
Pre-Christian Philosophy showed how speculation developed as a protest 
against Greek polytheism. For want of a Biblical revelation, however, 
this protest could only be inspired by a half-mythological, half-intellectual 
intuition. Even though it prepared the way for the Christian outlook, 
it exposed the failure of speculation to cope with the deeper aspirations 
of men. The present volume deals with the rise of Christian philosophy 
in terms of a tension between ancient speculation and Christian revela- 
tion up to the dawn of modern times, the last section being devoted to 
“the learned ignorance” of Nicholas of Cusa (1401-1464). Not only 
are ancient systems Christianized, but new insights allow thinkers to 
perform ‘a necessary reorganization of metaphysics that called attention 
to new speculative vistas opened by revelation” (p. 36). The recognition 
of an “‘age of Christian philosophy” is accordingly vindicated. Although 
we must wait for the third volume (which is not expected before 1961) 
to be carried through the age of the Reformation and subsequent de- 
velopments, the author makes it clear that strictly speaking, “the age 
of Christian philosophy” ends with medieval times. The few hints 
found in the two volumes now in print suggest that the third one will 
present the modern era as “the Protestant age’’—so-called because intel- 
lectually dominated by the Reformed tradition. While not appealing 
to Christian revelation, this age is unable to dissociate itself from its 
“predominating spirit.” Its culmination is reached with Hegel, even 
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as the total victory of speculation achieved in his “absolute science”’ spells 
ultimate frustration for a Christianity said to insist on the supremacy of 
inspired subjective insight over unaided reason. 

This is a readable book teeming with life. Philosophers and theo- 
logians of ages past cease to be shadowy figures, or even names catalogued 
in learned bibliographies. They take their place on the scene of history 
as men of flesh and blood tantalized, tempted, frustrated. They are 
baffled, they hesitate. Occasionally they contradict themselves until they 
hit upon a fruitful insight, as did Clement the day he realized that 
something like faith underlies even a philosophic system. The general 
impression gained as reading proceeds is that of an author at ease in 
his subject. Because he sees through persons and life situations, his 
familiarity with the subject naturally turns into a familiarity with the 
greatest of the great whose sacred character ipso facto fades away. Thus 
through the imposing stature of Saint Thomas, we are allowed to see 
a monk and a student living among monks and students of the same 
type, and as a result restricted in his outlook to a part of the actual world. 
Not only does Kroner know the facts of his vast field of study, but he 
generally shows justness of perception to deal with them. His work is 
as penetrating as it is informative. Fine points and original suggestions 
are made. For example, a quotation by Eusebius in his History of the 
Church, which many of us would pass by, is scrutinized, reset in its proper 
context until the reader is left to wonder whether Origen may not have 
been the originator of possibly the chief idea in the system of Plotinus, 
that of emanation—nay, the originator of the term itself (pp. 87-88). 
The preceding is but a random illustration among similar insights which 
open up like so many vistas as the journey progresses. Indeed, more 
impressive still than the sweep of Kroner’s panoramic fresco are the 
wholeness of his constructive approach and the thoroughness of his 
historical interweaving of trends and systems. No wonder he hails 
throughout his pages Etienne Gilson, “the master in this field,” as the 
model to emulate. (‘‘ ‘Christian philosophy’ shall be understood the 
way Gilson . . . understands its meaning” (p. 38)). 

The essential presupposition of the author arises from his conviction 
stated toward the end of the book (p. 255) that “somehow man has to 
find his peace by constructing a cultural structure in which both thought 
and faith, the secular and the sacred, the human and the divine, are 
reconciled to each other.’”’ Is such a cultural structure possible? Not 
only would the author answer the question in the affirmative, but he 
would insist that the structure under consideration is a necessity grounded 
in the very economy of the cosmos: ‘the basic unity of world, God, and 
man” cannot “be completely ignored or denied” (p. 258). Now these 
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are bold statements whose meaningfulness would call for a great deal of 
semantic analysis. Reverting to the first one for example, the question 
arises as to whether “thought” denotes the same agreed referent as 
“secular,” and the latter the same as “human.” The same question ap- 
plies to the three terms set in opposition to the preceding, namely, “‘faith,” 
“the sacred,” and “the divine,” whose assumed common agreed referent 
throughout the book is “religion” or the “religious.” It is indeed under 
these two headings that the issue comes to a head in the matter of 
meaningfulness, as if the difficulty could thereby be settled. What, one 
may ask, is the agreed or observed referent in such statements as, “the 
Christian religion . . . had the advantage of being . . . a real religion” 
(pp. 13, 14)—incidentally there is a misprint in the word “Christian” 
top of page 14;—or: “religion was the true source working in Christian 
philosophy” (p. 49); or: “the late Greek thinker viewed his philosophy 
as a kind of religion, though in a pseudoreligious manner” (p. 50); etc., 
right up to the end of the book. Quite typical is the assertion on page 
252 that “The outcome of Greek speculation was religious; but the 
speculative religion was unsatisfactory as religion and yielded eventually 
to a truly religious religion—a religion more truly religious than any of 
the former religions. . . .” 

This reviewer would agree with the author in acknowledging Gilson 
as second to none in medieval scholarship today. He would even deem 
it a noble intent to emulate the Roman Catholic master. There is 
however between Gilson and Kroner at least this difference, that every- 
body knows what Gilson means when he uses the word “faith,” while 
Kroner in this ‘‘Protestant age,” as he calls it, writes as a nonconformist, 
a rugged individualist. Clearly, this status puts upon him the obligation 
of defining the key words he uses. And this, all the more specifically as 
his whole thesis proceeds upon the tension between speculation and 
revelation. Yet, at this crucial juncture, he is satisfied to rest his case 
on blurred notions, and to base his victory on the lowest common 
denominator, that is, a “fight’” between philosophy and religion. Such 
an accommodation not only undermines his thesis as a whole, but leads 
him astray time and again in matters of secondary developments. Is it 
taking the sui generis character of Biblical Christianity seriously, to 
state that Plotinus was “obviously encouraged and perhaps even inspired 
by the Biblical conception of creation (p. 89)? Surely the author has 
lost contact at this juncture with his mentor Gilson who has written 
conclusive pages to show that the speculation of Plotinus remained wholly 
foreign to the Christian revelation. Here is just one case where the 
specific character of the Biblical doctrine cannot be allowed to be blurred 
for the sake of an accommodating uncertainty. What price accommoda- 
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tion? Again, let the reader set side by side the section here devoted to 
Anselm (pp. 151-163), and the masterly study of Principal John 
McIntyre, St. Anselm and his Critics, then realize how summarily the 
saintly scholar of Canterbury has been judged by Kroner. By the same 
token, the all-important rediscovery of Anselm by Karl Barth could not 
have been correctly assessed or even appreciated. It is to be hoped that 
the true perspective may be restored in the coming third volume. 

The preceding reservations notwithstanding, the present volume and 
the trilogy of which it is a part are destined to fill an important gap in 
the field of Christian philosophy interpreted from the Protestant point 
of view. Once used by qualified teachers, Kroner’s work promises to 
provide rich material for the study and discussion of some of the burning 
issues of our day. The very strictures just pointed out would seem to 
afford unique opportunities to familiarize seminarians with the location 
of the rocks which remain a constant danger to smooth sailing in this 
world of men and affairs. 

EMILE CAILLIET 


Cape May, New Jersey 


HUMAN FREEDOM AND SocIAL Orper; An Essay in Christian Philosophy, 
by John Wild. 250 pp. Durham, N. C., Duke University Press, 1959. 


$5.00. 


The importance of this book is all out of proportion to its modesty. 
With philosophical calm and rhetorical simplicity Professor Wild of 
Harvard University department of philosophy outlines a point of view 
about the structures of reality which will help considerably to bring 
American thinking up to date in all branches. The point of view 
emanates from a contemporary philosophical method known as phenome- 
nology, called by Wild “‘the most noteworthy philosophic achievement of 
our time” (p. 90). 

The substance of the contribution of phenomenology is its revelation 
that the world in which we live is not the objective world of nature 
toward which the sciences are directed. Our world is a Lebenswelt, a 
human world which is prior to all other worlds, organizing and giving 
them meaning. By contrast to it, the uninterpreted universe of science, 
abstracted as it is from the fundamental cares of man, is a meaningless 
world (p. 138). It is even doubtful whether the objective universe really 
exists except as it does so in dependence upon the human life-wor!d 


(p. 63). 
That is not to say man lives in a world of subjective invention, 
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although Wild refers to the word “subjective” as “this confused epithet” 
(p. 222). Rather, the world man lives in is always a world modified by 
man’s being there. The world has an historical reality by virtue of 
man’s life in it. Therefore, it is no longer justifiable to accept ‘‘the 
doctrine that truth is one” (p. 78), as scholasticism and modern liberalism 
have. The nature of the truth about the worlds to which we relate 
will be relative to the radically different structures which obtain in 
these worlds. 

This “essay” was published for the Lilly Endowment Research Program 
in Christianity and Politics. The phenomenological themes are used 
primarily to illuminate man’s relation to the structure of the political 
world. Politics has customarily proceeded as a science of objects in 
which the intimate concerns of the Lebenswelt have been subordinated 
to the public, rational, legal, universal, and abstract. How, then, can 
politics adequately minister to “a world of freedom which is dynamic 
and creative, showing marked variations from person to person and 
culture to culture” (p. 223)? Two answers seem directed to overcoming 
this gap between “human freedom and social order.” First, politics must 
recognize that its necessarily objective methods are not identical with 
reality itself. Second, it must hold itself open to manifestations of the 
reality of the Lebenswelt which it is the function of “the human sciences” 
to communicate. 

The aspect of the book whose inclusion is most difficult for me to 
interpret is announced in the sub-title. The format of the book suggests 
that the primary problem is not so much whether there is such a thing 
as a “Christian philosophy” but what its relevance might be to the 
political project. Nevertheless, the author seems more occupied with 
justifying a Christian philosophy for its own sake. Sgren Kierkegaard is 
cited as the “perfect example of what I mean by a Christian philosopher” 
because he employs a method which intensifies the self-consciousness in 
such a way as to lead to faith. ‘That procedure is held to be both 
Christian and philosophical (p. 135). 

The methods which Professor Wild associates with a Christian 
philosophy do seem to be appropriate alike for philosophies and theolo- 
gies. For instance, both may be concerned with the light which illumines 
more than with the things illumined. Both may comprehend the limited 
character of human existence and refuse to claim detachment from the 
world. Both may seek to understand rather than to explain. Both 
begin with faith in some “grounding image.” I would only question 
whether it is quite clear why a philosophy whose intention is Christian 
has any more than a penultimate truth which, in the light of the ultimate, 
is still a falsehood; and how, when a philosophy adopts the “grounding 
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image” of the Christian faith, it can any longer retain its membership 
in the society of philosophy. 

CarL MICHALSON 
Drew University 
Madison, New Jersey 


THE RECOVERY OF PuRPOSE, by Emile Cailliet. 192 pp. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. $3.50. 


When I picked up this book and saw the reference in the first chapter 
to W. T. Stace’s notorious Atlantic Monthly article of several years ago, 
‘“‘Man Against Darkness,” I thought we might be in for another of those 
gratuitous and largely irrelevant discourses calculated to show (1) that 
science does not necessarily lead us into mechanistic determinism (as 
the Stace of that article seemed to think), (2) that science is a method, 
not a faith or a metaphysic, (3) that there is still room for freedom and 
purpose (with supporting evidence from Heisenberg’s principle of in- 
determinacy), and (4) there is life in the old faith yet. Happily, the 
book is far more interesting than that. The problem with which it 
deals is that of the sense of meaninglessness or purposelessness which has 
increasingly afflicted modern man. While this grim feeling of fatality 
has been attributed to the influence of scientific concepts of rigid causal 
law which have eliminated any idea of “cosmic purpose’ or of human 
freedom, in reality the mood is more far-reaching, and historically more 
ancient, than modern science. In other forms, it has found expression 
in theology also. Conversely, the solution of the problem may come 
as much from a more acute science as from a more astute understanding of 
Christian faith. 

The best of the book is in the first three sections, in which the author 
makes some useful distinctions about science and theology. We tend 
to blame science for our loss of purpose, he says, but whose definition of 
the purpose of things has been violated? We are too hasty to assume 
that we know God’s mind, and when our versions of His purposes are 
upset, we conclude that God’s own truth has been challenged. Our 
thinking is inveterately anthropomorphic. This tendency afflicts scien- 
tists also, and the neat rational schemes that enclose the world in 
mechanical laws prove to be too neat for nature. Conflicts between faith 
and science are really conflicts between these false anthropomorphisms. 

In correcting such false notions, the scientists have been ahead of the 
theologians. The construction of a completely abstract logical system 
of mathematical symbols has given physical science a tool with which to 
cut away the all-too-human models in terms of which scientific theory 
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has previously been formulated. This moves scientific knowledge farther 
away from common sense, but opens our minds again to the full complex- 
ity and mystery of natural facts, which often defy human analogy (as in 
the case of the wave and particle theories of light). More recently, the 
theological movement led by Barth has attacked man-centered concepts 
of God and revelation. God discloses Himself in historical facts or 
events, which again challenge our preconceived rational schemes. 
Knowledge and revelation are alike in that they call for openness before 
the fact, in the face of which human ideas stand to be corrected. 

This opens the way for a different understanding of God’s way of 
acting. He does not follow predetermined plans; rather, He allows for 
a variety of responses in a situation or event, and constantly accomplishes 
His purposes by doing the unexpected. Our own sense of purpose may 
be restored if we remain open to the moving of God’s Spirit in the peril 
and promise of events. 

Having made it clear that there is no essential conflict between 
Christian faith and the modern scientific mentality, Cailliet goes on in 
the last section to tackle a more comprehensive version of the same 
problem; namely, the alleged conflict between Biblical faith and the 
whole so-called “Greek” intellectual tradition of Western culture. The 
intent is to check those who want to make anti-intellectual Hebraists of 
us all, and I applaud. Unfortunately, the argument does not seem to 
me to come off quite as well, despite much that is valid and interesting. 

All too briefly, the point is that the Hebrew-Greek antithesis implies 
an absolute contradiction between God’s truth and man’s truth, between 
the Spirit of God and the intellectual and cultural products of the human 
spirit. This idea is the result of a false dichotomy that has arisen in some 
Christian theology, according to which man in his sinful rebelliousness is 
completely cut off from God and is bound by a fateful curse to the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. A dualism is thus set up between heaven and 
earth. Such thinking has its counterpart, and historical origin, in Greek 
concepts of evil and tragedy. When Prometheus rebels against Zeus, 
he cuts himself off from heaven and is projected into a world of his own 
making. But this world turns out to be one in which he is bound by 
the iron decree of Fate, by which the consequences of his action work 
themselves out inexorably. There is no longer any freedom or hope or 
purpose. It is this fatalistic view which lies behind both the deterministic 
tendencies of scientific thought and the mistakenly deterministic doctrines 
of sin. Today, Barth and Brunner reflect this influence insofar as they 
leave man in total “revolt’’ against God and allow no pathway open from 
anthropology to theology, no positive relation between human spirit and 
Divine Spirit. 
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The conflict, then, is between faith and fatalism, not between faith 
and “Greek” reason. So far, so good. If we reject the dour view of 
natural existence, the author suggests, then we should be able to find. 
some ways to move from natural man to God, from culture to faith. 
This is the problem par excellence of contemporary theology, but we 
get only the vaguest of hints about how Cajlliet would meet the theo- 
logical issues involved. (He has said more in his earlier book, The 
Christian Approach to Culture, of course, but that discussion’ needs to 
be brought up to date especially in relation to more recent developments 
in Barth’s thought.) The difficulties are illustrated in the case of science. 
Cailliet seems to be saying that we should be able to distinguish between 
science as such, which can reveal to us something valid about God’s 
creation, and science as a factor in culture-at-large, where it may become 
the instrument of a distorted “Promethean” fatalism. ‘The trouble is 
that science does not always furnish us with that sort of distinction. 
It happens that the physical sciences presently have their own mathe- 
matical instruments for the correction of false anthropomorphisms, but 
this was not so in the eighteenth century, and it may not be so in the 
future. How does one get around Barth’s point that whatever humanity 
we affirm in relation to God must start with Christ? How can we trust 
anything in culture to lead to God without testing it first by Christ? 
Cailliet probably has an answer in mind, but this book does not give it. 

Despite the criticism, which in this brief form may not be fairly put, 
the book as a whole comes off well. It is full of interesting illuminations 
of both theology and culture, in which the author’s impressive learning 
is unobtrusively evident, and it deals with a problem which is, I think, 
of personal importance to every modern man. 

WALTER E. WIEST 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND THE DILEMMAS OF ForREIGN Po.icy, by Kenneth 
Thompson. 148 pp. Durham, N. C., Duke University Press, 1959. 
$3.50. 


Based upon a series of three lectures at Duke University in 1959 under 
the auspices of the Lilly Endowment Research Program in Christianity 
and Politics, this is one of the most searching and stimulating books on the 
relation of Christian ethics to foreign policy that have yet appeared. 
Mr. Thompson formerly taught political science at Northwestern and 
the University of Chicago and is now Associate Director for Social Sciences 
at the Rockefeller Foundation. He has also read widely in contemporary 
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Christian thinkers like Reinhold Niebuhr and Herbert Butterfield and 
believes that “one of our supreme tasks in foreign policy is to bring 
moral purpose and political realities into line” (p. 4). 

Thompson emphasizes the fact that, despite the modern development 
of international law, faith in a higher natural law has tended to dis- 
appear and foreign policy has come to be based upon such principles 
as the balance of power and national interest. The nation-state evokes 
the supreme loyalty of men while in the international realm there are 
only “minor solidarities of an economic or technical order” (p. 14). 
Although it is far more difficult to apply moral principles to the acts of 
autonomous states than to the conduct of citizens who share the common 
moral values of a national community (p. 134), Thompson rejects the 
“cynicism” which maintains that politics has nothing to do with ethics 
and that the end justifies the means. But he is equally opposed to the 
“hypocrisy” of nations which claim to be more moral than they are 
and to the liberal ‘“‘reformism’” of those who believe that new world 
institutions and laws can transform men and carry nations forward “into 
a new and enlightened era when private standards will become public 
international rules” (p. 48). His own view, which lies between these 
extremes of cynicism and moralism, is based upon a “clear recognition 
of the union between morality and politics or foreign policy.” Accepting 
the persistence of self-interest in the state, he maintains that “the best 
nations can do is to find the point of concurrence between their interests 
and purposes and the interests of others” (p. 50). 

In working out this view, Thompson is deeply influenced by con- 
temporary political realists like Reinhold Niebuhr. His conception of 
history is a tragic one. “You will note throughout that I see the tragic 
view of life as in many ways closest to reality. . . Civilizations and societies 
that attained excellence and approached in some limited way the divine 
have risen to greatness only to be consumed in defeat and decline. Like 
it Or not, an attitude of irony and pity appears to be best suited in the 
long run for a philosopy of nations” (p. 53). His conception of man is 
the Pauline one. He attacks secular philosophies and religious move- 
ments which deny that man is his own most baffling problem and offer 
a simple prescription for dealing with the evils that afflict him, for 
example, a higher level of education, mutual understanding through 
cultural exchange, and “positive thinking” without moral transformation. 
As a result, he is critical of Catholic thinkers like Courtney Murray as 
too rationalistic and Protestant thinkers like Albert Schweitzer as too 
perfectionistic in their thinking on international issues. 

Like other political realists, Thompson engages in a running battle 
with liberals and idealists of all kinds with respect to the place of morality 
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in international relations. He offers a number of reasons for thinking 
that ethical rules and principles play only a modest role in foreign policy. 
In each case, he manifests insight into the special moral difficulties 
presented by foreign policy, but his view of ethics is so narrow that the 
gulf between politics and morality is made to appear wider than it 
actually is. (1) ‘““Men act,” he says, “in a variety of structures which in 
turn evoke an immense variety of codes of behavior and conduct. 
Family life, business activities, municipal reform, military combat, and 
foreign politics each in turn rest on totally different versions of what 
men are like and how they are expected to act” (p. 43). “‘In effect, varied 
social systems appear to create moralities of their own or at least morali- 
ties not identical in immediate application with the pure truths of 
Judaeo-Christian ethics” (p. 44). This is true as a description of actual 
social morality, but is the Christian to conform to these “totally different 
versions” of men and these ‘‘varied social systems” and “moralities” with- 
out seeking to transform them? (2) Because of the complexities of inter- 
national relations and the special problems posed by the factor of power, 
it is impossible to apply standards of personal morality directly to foreign 
policy. For example, insistence upon the inviolability of treaties is 
advantageous to those nations benefitting from the status quo but it 
would prevent young peoples from gaining their independence. This is 
also true, but it is valid only as a criticism of those who would base 
foreign policy upon a mechanical application of specific rules of conduct 
rather than upon a creative use of general principles of justice designed 
to project the interests of all peoples. Again, Thompson asserts that 
the Christian ethic of non-violence seems irrelevant to the relations 
between states. ‘Christianity calls for turning the other cheek. Was 
this a feasible rule to follow in relation to Hitler’s Germany?” (p. 123) 
Christians who are not pacifists will agree that the answer must be in 
the negative. But must they infer from this that Christian principles 
of justice based upon love for all peoples are irrelevant? Is not the 
proper inference merely that a literal and legalistic interpretation of 
Jesus’ precept is unwise in dealing with an aggressive nation? (3) There 
is a difference between the morality of the individual and that of the 
state, since the latter is only an agent incapable of assuming obligations 
like a person. Of course, a state is not a person, but does not a democratic 
state make commitments as an agent of the people and are not these 
commitments affected by the moral judgments of the citizens and their 
representatives? (4) The attempt to base foreign policy on ethical 
principles leads to the absolutization of a nation’s position and makes 
negotiation and compromise more difficult. This is one of the most 
important criticisms of moralism, as distinguished from morality, by 
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recent political realists. But docs the fact that ethical principles are 
often made the instruments of national pride mean that a nation can 
dispense with them without loss of continuity and consistency in its 
foreign policy? 

Thompson points the way to a broader and more adequate view of 
the role of ethical principles when he asserts that the policies of states 
should be based not upon “the application of a single principle but 
the balancing of several principles” (p. 125). For example, America 
may need both to support democracy around the world and to recognize 
the right of other states to choose their own form of government. “The 
balancing of these principles calls then for a kind of honest brokerage 
of principles. Prudence—not the principles themselves—must guide the 
balancing of these claims” (p. 126). This means that foreign policy 
should be based upon a careful assessment of the different interests and 
claims involved and a prudent judgment as to the most adequate way 
of doing justice to them. However, Thompson wrongly assumes that 
prudence falls outside of morality and belongs to the “art of politics.” 
This overlooks the fact that personal as well as political action should be 
based upon analysis of all the claims upon us in the light of all the 
principles that are relevant. 

Despite his emphasis upon the limitations of the ethical approach to 
foreign policy, Thompson’s discussion of the problems is marked by 
profound moral seriousness and sensitivity. Although he seems now and 
then to accept Churchill’s view that foreign policy must be concerned 
only with the national interest, he speaks of the ‘“‘ccommon humanity” of 
all men and of the fact that many lands “contribute to human welfare” 
(p. 127). “The world,” he says, “needs partners rather than patrons. 
It requires leaders who will search unremittingly for the concurrence of 
their own interest and the general welfare, and who are willing to accept 
the limits of their own cause in the quest for a higher one” (p. 129). But 
he is prevented by his fear of idealism from going very far in this 
direction. Speaking of foreign aid, he says: “Foreign policy require- 
ments set the magnitudes and locus of our aid; here the harsh imperatives 
of national interest must prevail’ and only then does the “human side 
of technical assistance’”’ come into play (p. 130). Passages like this seem 
to offer no hope for a radical change in the international situation of 
irresponsible sovereign states which produce the dilemmas of foreign 
policy. Indeed, they unduly restrict the operation of Christian love in 
bringing about such a change. However, there are other passages in 
which Thompson seems to transcend the limitations imposed by his 
political realism. Surely, Christians have a right to hope for a better 
future than the international “‘half-jungle” in which we now live and 
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to support foreign policies based upon concern for the interests of other 
nations as well as their own. 
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THE PROPHETIC VOICE IN MODERN Fiction, by William R. Mueller. 183 . 


pp. New York, Association Press, 1959. $3.50. vl 


Literature may be related to Christian faith in three ways: first, as no 
literary method in the use of symbol, metaphor, and story are applicable | nu 
to theological analysis; second, as literature treats the basic and perennial | Ca 
problems of human existence with which theology must come to grips; _lo 































and last, as specific writers may express their visions of life in terms of a | tig 
Christian frame of reference, as do Milton, Bunyan, and, in our own time, | in 
Eliot, Fry, and Auden. Professor Mueller is concerned, in his brief and | pr 
stimulating study, with relationships of the second type. He brings to | ler 
his task an educational background which includes degrees from Prince- | co! 
ton, Yale, and Harvard, along with his present position as professor of 
English at Goucher College in Baltimore, and ordination to the Presby- rea 
terian ministry. In his book, he establishes a “dialogue” between the | rez 
Christian Scriptures and the works of six leading modern novelists. The | un 
Bible, he holds, offers the “definitive” word on the relationship between | for 
man and God; but at the same time man must understand his own situa- } tre 
tion, its limits and its problems, before he can proceed to the fuller under- | use 
standing of his own redemption. Much contemporary literature which | tin 
passes as being ‘“‘religious” fails to provide man with such needed insights, | Wi 
and so Mueller concentrates his attention upon the apparently “more sec- | fac 
ular” novels of James Joyce (A Portrait of the Artist asa Young Man), Al- | to: 
bert Camus (The Fall), Franz Kafka (The Trial), William Faulkner (The | tiv 
Sound and the Fury), Graham Greene (The Heart of the Matter), and | has 
Ignazio Silone (A Handful of Blackberries). Each of these works Mueller | the 
sees as offering modern man some larger measure of self-knowledge than | our 
he may already have acquired, and they are thus understood as being a | tha 
prelude to the understanding of Biblical faith. Thus, as Mueller writes, } Pre 
“The serious student of modern fiction may discover that his reading | dg 
eventuates in a self-knowledge alerting him to Biblical affirmations which | “O: 
have previously gone unnoticed.” pot 
Mueller treats his six novels in terms of six themes—although he is | insi 
careful to make clear that the themes do not exhaust the significance of | Wri 
the novels, nor the novels the significance of the themes: here, again, his 
chosen word “dialogue” is significant. The themes are, for Joyce’s novel, | fy 






vocation; for Camus’, the fall; for Kafka’s, judgment; for Faulkner’s, 
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suffering; for Greene’s, love; and for Silone’s, the remnant. To each, a 
chapter is devoted, and each chapter is divided into three parts: the first 
part analyzes the novel itself in terms of the appropriate theme, and at the 
same time provides enough knowledge of the novel so that a reader may 
follow the account without having read each of the novels involved; the 
second part of each chapter provides a brief and suggestive survey of the 
Biblical treatment of the same theme; and the third section discusses the 
relationships between the Biblical insights and those provided by the 
novelists. In the course of his treatment, Mueller concentrates upon a 
number of very significant points. There is, for example, his sighting of 
Camus’ conception of hell as self-knowledge apart from faith or hope or 
love. There is, too, the conception in Camus’ novel of the good man who 
tips his hat to the blind—a fitting symbol for much which passes as virtue 
in contemporary society—and there is also the confession of Camus’ 
protagonist that throughout his life, despite his reputation for benevo- 
lence and virtue, he was merely looking for “objects of pleasure and 
conquest’”’ in his relations with other people. 

These examples, restricted to Mueller’s treatment of one novel for 
reasons of the limitations of space, will serve to suggest how he leads the 
reader from concern with the subjects of his own book, into a deeper 
understanding of the novels he treats, into a desire to read those novels 
for himself, and ultimately into a desire for a closer analysis of the Biblical 
treatments of the same themes. Professor Mueller has thus provided a 
useful introduction, not only to six of the more prominent novels of our 
time, but also to the mind of our time as it is represented in those novels. 
With wisdom and discernment, he provides an analysis of the problems 
facing modern man, an understanding of certain representative responses 
to those problems, and a comparison of those responses with the distinc- 
tively Christian responses. Some will feel, as I do, that at points Mueller 
has underestimated the distance separating certain of these novels from 
the Christian faith, but most will agree that he has clearly contributed to 
our understanding of modern man. Although self-knowledge is not all 
that is involved in salvation, it does figure prominently in salvation, and 
Professor Mueller cites Calvin’s linking of self-knowledge with the knowl- 
edge of God as the main characteristics of wisdom. As Mueller says, 
“One can hardly reach a cherished destination if he does not know his 
point of departure.” Mueller has admirably provided us with suggestive 
insights into our present situation, as our actual point of departure. He 
writes with a clarity of style which reflects his clarity of mind. 


ROLAND MusHAT FRYE 
Emory University 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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THE ScHoot oF FairH; THE CATECHISMS OF THE REFORMED CHuRrcH, 
Translated and Edited with an Introduction by Thomas F. Torrance. 
298 pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1959. $6.00. 


Realizing the crucial importance of catechisms for the success of the 
re-formation of Christianity, in 1548 Calvin addressed a letter to the Duke } 
of Somerset, Protector of England, saying, ‘Believe me, Monsignor, with- 
out Catechism the Church of God shall not stand. The Catechism is 
indeed the seed which keeps and multiplies the good grain throughout the 
ages” (J. Calvin, Lettres Anglaises, Paris, 1959, p. 55). Following the 
spirit of Calvin, Dr. Thomas F. Torrance of Edinburgh offers here a 
magnificent collection of the catechisms of the Reformed Church. _ In this 
land where non-Protestant institutions are rapidly multiplying and grow. 
ing, responsible ministers of the Gospel may read and study here Calvin's 
Catechism of 1541, the Heidelberg Catechism (1563), J. Craig’s Catechism 
(1581), which was the first catechism to come into widespread use in 
Scotland, as well as other Reformed and Presbyterian manuals of great } 
historical and present importance—translated, well edited, and rightly 
preceded by an excellent introductory essay on the content and form of | 
catechisms, method of instruction, the nature and content of original 
Protestant thought. May this beautiful book be an instrument in mak- 
ing ministers, teachers and their helpers aware of our spiritual heritage 
and create among us the only true bond of unity which is disciplined 
affection expressed in mutual assistance. For, as Calvin stated towards 
the end of his letter quoted above, “Just as the teaching is the soul of the 
Church vivifying her, so discipline is the sinews keeping that Body in 
good condition and vigor” (J. Calvin, op. cit., p. 69). 
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THE Pastora EpistLes, by Donald Guthrie. 228 pp. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1957. $3.00. 






The Tyndale series of New Testament commentaries are intended to 
provide popular exegetical helps based upon the King James Version but 
dealing fully with textual and critical questions and referring frequently 
to the Greek text. Donald Guthrie, the author of this volume, is tutor 
in New Testament language and literature in London Bible College. 

The volume has many merits. It is compact and comparatively inex 
pensive, yet contains much valuable material based on a detailed knowl. 
edge of the Greek text of the Pastoral Epistles and a wide acquaintance 
with previous commentaries. It is simple and straightforward in lar- 
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guage, making it useful to the interested layman as well as the specialist 
in New Testament studies. It enters sympathetically into the message 
of the letters, developing it in a practical and pastoral way, and relating 
it to the total message of the New Testament. 

The author treats the critical questions of the letters in the Introduc- 
tion and has in addition an appendix dealing in detail with Harrison’s 
linguistic arguments against Pauline authorship, demanding that they 
furnish an adequate answer to all the questions raised in recent study of 
the letters. But he follows a much easier course himself. In dealing 
with the evidence assembled by those who question or deny Pauline au- 
thorship he has a more or less persuasive answer for each critical question 
in turn, but does not appear to be aware of the cumulative force of the 
arguments. He gives the impression that he has come to the study with 
his mind made up, and consequently does not deal objectively with the 
evidence. 

More serious is the fact that he virtually ignores the critical questions 
in his exposition of the letters, treating them as though they were written 
in the same time and circumstances as the letters to the Galatians or 
Romans. But the pastoral letters do differ from the other Pauline corre- 
spondence in vocabulary, style, and theological content. Whether we 
regard them as the work of Paul or of one of his disciples we have never- 
theless the task of reconstructing the historical situation from which the 
letters emerged. This task Mr. Guthrie has evaded, and has thus neg- 
lected one of the exegete’s primary duties. The result is a work which 
has its merits as a series of meditations on Paul’s general theological 
thought, but is seriously deficient as a critical interpretation of the 


Pastoral Epistles. 
P WarrREN A. QUANBECK 


Luther Theological Seminary 
St. Paul 8, Minnesota 


THE NEw TESTAMENT AND MyTHo ocy, by Burton H. Throckmorton, 
Jr. 255 pp. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1959. $4.50. 


This is a very worth-while book on the current theme of demytholo- 
gizing. Quite a lot of people have got round to writing refutations of 
Bultmann by now. The fact that there is always room for one more 
gives rise to the uneasy suspicion that some of the earlier writers may 
have underestimated their theological prey and made the mistake of 
going hunting for a tiger with a .22 rifle. Agree with him or not, the 
fact remains that Bultmann has been doing a great deal of work on 
classical (and other) literature, on New Testament interpretation, and on 
theology for a very long time. He is not so easy to refute. The refresh- 
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ing point about Dr. Throckmorton’s book is that the author is ready 
where necessary to learn from Bultmann and at the same time to retain 
a keen eye for the weak links in the latter’s arguments. Further, he 
tackles courageously and with profit to his reader the much harder task 
of sketching out an alternative scheme of New Testament interpretation. 

Dr. Throckmorton gives mythology a higher place than Bultmann is 
willing to grant it. It is, he considers, the language we use when we 
speak of the wholeness of things. As such it is particularly fitted to be 
the language of religion, which deals with that wholeness. For, as Dr. 
Throckmorton puts it on page 95, “if Christ is my Savior, then he must 
be the Savior of all; but if he is not the latter, he cannot be the former.” 
This is an admirable point, stressing as it does an element in our religion 
which Bultmann has perhaps tended to neglect. It is echoed almost at 
the end of the book, when on page 222 Dr. Throckmorton would seem 
to hold that only the language of myth can convey the content of myth 
and that what myth says cannot be precisely said in any other language. 

Yet these two passages by themselves might lead the reader to think 
that Dr. Throckmorton’s position is more opposed to that of Bultmann 
than it actually is. If the language of myth has such a positive and 
indeed unique value, the implication might seem to be that demytholo- 
gizing can only mean impoverishment and loss of religious content. 
After all, if myth is all that good, why interpret it? But on page 175 
Dr. Throckmorton is concerned to point out that myths have to be 
interpreted and on the next page he rather implies that they have to be 
existentially interpreted at that—‘‘theological statements are meaningless 
if they cannot be related to the life of man.” 

The apparent contradiction is not really a contradiction but an index 
of the breadth of Dr. Throckmorton’s thinking. He sees that since 
Descartes the imagination has become divorced from the intellect and 
that in consequence we now need both myths and their interpretations. 
Incidentally, arguing as he does on these lines, Dr. Throckmorton holds 
that Bultmann is wrong when he holds that the function of mythology 
in the New Testament is to seek (unsuccessfully) to prove the eschato- 
logical nature of the historical. Myth and proof have nothing to do 
with one another. 

It seems to me that Dr. Throckmorton is also quite right in refusing 
to join issue with Bultmann on the need for an existential interpretation. 
After all, most of us before ever we had heard of Bultmann knew that 
our exposition of the New Testament in a sermon was not much use 
unless we could make it relevant to the lives of our hearers. Dr. 
Throckmorton wisely does not criticize Bultmann for stressing an 
element which is a presupposition of all our preaching. But he contends 
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that Bultmann will not interpret a New Testament passage unless he 
can find an existential meaning in it. In practice that means that a 
good deal of the New Testament has to go uninterpreted and that, 
Dr. Throckmorton contends on page 109, is not terribly good herme- 
neutics. Further Dr. Throckmorton argues, and I think with justice, 
that Bultmann tends to give an exclusively existential interpretation to 
Biblical passages whose primary meaning is not existential. I would 
argue indeed that it is only because some passages in the New Testament 
have a primary non-existential meaning that they can have a secondary 
existential one. It is only because the action and suffering of Christ 
have their primary meaning in the purpose of God that they can 
illumine my life. 

I am not sure if Dr. Throckmorton is right when on page 112 and 
elsewhere he criticizes Bultmann for not laying enough stress on the 
Church. Bultmann has said often enough that when the individual 
makes the response of faith to Christ, he is delivered from the bondage 
of self and set free, as never before, to meet his fellow in love. It is 
therefore hardly fair to say that he has failed to grasp the indispensability 
for salvation of participation in the koinonia. It may be that Bultmann 
makes a little too much of the individual but then it may also be that 
Dr. Throckmorton, whose words on page 114 are a little reminiscent of 
Tertullian and Thomas Aquinas, makes a little too much of the Church. 
After all, if New Testament interpretation involves among other things 
a call for decision, and that is a matter on which Dr. Throckmorton is at 
one with such otherwise diverse figures as Professor Bultmann and Dr. 
Billy Graham, then it involves a personal individual element. Whatever 
the Church does for me, it cannot make my decisions. Of two sons 
of the one minister, one may become an atheist, the other a missionary. 

It would, however, be ungracious to end on a note of criticism. I trust 
this review has made it clear that Dr. Throckmortom has written a 
thoughtful study of a current and very important problem. 


i i IAN HENDER 
Glasgow University DERSON 


Glasgow, Scotland 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE NEw TESTAMENT, by Oscar Cullmann. 342 pp. 
Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1959. $6.50. 


This is Professor Cullmann’s most important work; Christ and Time 
is of course a notable volume, but the book under review would seem to 
sum up, as the author intimates in his preface, the work of a life-time of 
teaching—and, we may add, of study. Concerned as it is with the inter- 
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pretation of Jesus Christ which Dr. Cullmann believes is found in the 
New Testament, it can be compared with Professor Vincent Taylor’s final 
volume of Speaker’s Lectures, on The Person of Jesus Christ, and there is 
indeed a certain similarity between the two books—readers of Taylor's 
work will recall that he notes the publication of the Cullmann opus in 
Tiibingen in 1957. 

The difficulty of reviewing this book springs from two different sources. 
First, Professor Cullmann says in his preface that reviewers should not 
dismiss his views without exegetical reasons for doing so—and the present 
reviewer is not by profession a New Testament scholar; hence he can 
make no claim to speak with authority on that aspect of the study. But 
second, the manner in which Professor Cullmann presents his findings is 
such that one would wish to insist, against him, that Christology is not 
merely a functional but an essential or ontological judgment concerning 
Christ, must necessarily appear to be intruding ideas that are not intrinsic 
to the treatment found in the actual text. None the less, comment must 
be made; and as it is apparent that Professor Cullmann’s book will exert 
considerable influence, I shall venture to disobey his admonition and 
speak quite generally about his treatment of the New Testament material. 

First, however, it is necessary to give some indication of what in fact 
the Swiss scholar finds in the New Testament. He discusses first ‘“‘the 
Christological titles which refer to the earthly work of Jesus”; these are 
Prophet, Suffering Servant of God, High Priest. Next come those titles 
which “refer to the future work of Jesus”: Messiah, Son of Man. A third 
section deals with the titles which “refer to the present work of Jesus”: 
Lord, Saviour. And finally, there are the titles which “refer to the pre- 
existence of Jesus”: Word, and Son of God, with a concluding discussion 
of “the designation of Jesus as ‘God.’”’ It is Professor Cullmann’s con- 
tention that all these New Testament descriptions have relevance to what 
we might call the biographical life of Jesus; that is, they are in one way or 
another reflections of an awareness that Jesus himself possessed—an aware- 
ness that he fulfills the prophecies found in the Old Testament Scriptures. 
Our author is not prepared, as I understand him, to claim that such an 
interpretation of our Lord’s mission as the total New Testament portrays 
is, SO to say, to be “pushed back” into the mind of Jesus himself. But he 
is concerned to maintain that there is a genuine continuity between our 
Lord’s own personal awareness and the developed description of the 
significance of that awareness which, say, the Fourth Gospel, St. Paul, 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews affirm. 

Throughout, it was the heilsgeschichtlich thought of the primitive 
Christian community that dictated the way in which the significance of 
Jesus was understood; Hellenistic influences were not so important, if 
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important at all. And behind that understanding of Jesus as “salvation- 
event” is his own self-awareness, interpreted by the first believers in such 
terms that the centrality of the Lord was seen and stated in language 
which had its roots in the Jewish patterns of thought in respect to God’s 
dealings with his people and with the world. And what is the enemy 
which the primitive Church was combatting? It was Docetism, or the 
denial that the historical life of the Lord was the center of the total 
divine action for the salvation of men. 

Now one might say, so far so good. But there are reservations to be 
made. Sometimes one has the feeling—justified or not—that Professor 
Cullmann puts altogether too much stress on what our Lord may have 
thought about himself. Nor is he alone in this, of course. It would 
appear to be a very prevalent notion that unless the interpretation of his 
own significance that Jesus entertained is identical with that which the 
earliest Christians, and their successors too, accepted, then that later 
Christian apprehension of his significance is highly suspect. I do not say 
that Cullmann makes this claim; I only say that it is difficult, time and 
again, to be sure whether he makes it or not, and that the appearances 
anyway are that he is prone to do so. But granted that he does not fall 
into this, which I can only regard as an error, there is no question at all 
that he is sure that it is the New Testament categories themselves which 
provide us with the proper “titles for Jesus”; and that since these titles 
are, in his view, without exception “functional” in nature, he is inclined 
to feel that the Christological development which went on to interpret 
Jesus in “essential” terms is a false development. 

It is at this point that I should wish to protest. For surely the fact 
must be that the function which our Lord fulfills is a clue to who he is. 
Is there not a danger, found these days in a somewhat sophisticated form, 
that we shall refuse to make any “ontological” assertions about Jesus and 
rest content with describing him in terms which are drawn only from his 
“work”? And is not this an error similar to, though in many respects 
different from, the Ritschlian refusal to proceed beyond “valuational” 
judgments to “existential judgments”, about him? And, finally, did not 
William Temple say the last word on the Ritschlian error when he 
remarked that a Jesus who has the value of God must in some sense or 
other be genuinely and really divine? Which is by way of saying that 
if indeed Jesus was interpreted as fulfilling the “functional” offices which 
Cullmann claims the New Testament asserts of him, the Church was 
right in going yet further and saying that One who fulfills these “func- 
tions” must also in some real sense be that which he does. 

I am not at all sure of the justice of these comments. But at any rate, 
this is the reaction of one reader to Professor Cullmann’s book. Let it 
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be said, however, that The Christology of the New Testament remains, 
none the less, one of the highly important works of our time; the survey 
of the total New Testament picture is unexcelled; the “Biblical Christ,” 
in Tillich’s phrase, emerges clearly; and whatever problems we may find 
in detail, and whatever difficulties we may feel in the implicit confining of 
Christological judgment to “work” rather than “being,” we have here a 
masterpiece of New Testament scholarship with which every student 


must reckon. 
W. NorMAN PITTENGER 


General Theological Seminary 
New York, New York 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY IN EurROoPE: THE PROTESTANT AND EASTERN 
CuHuRCHES, by Kenneth Scott Latourette. 532 pp. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1959. $7.00. 


This is the second volume of Christianity in a Revolutionary Age: A 
History of Christianity in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
Assuming that his readers are familiar with the political, economic, social, 
and intellectual forces in the nineteenth century that have produced our 
complex urban civilization, the author wastes few words in redefining 
them, but instead concentrates upon the monumental task he has set 
himself of describing the response of the Protestant Churches in each 
European country to the threat which always lay inherent in the revolu- 
tion—the menace of a de-Christianized Europe. It is a story that has 
long needed to be told. As one reads these pages, their short crisp 
sentences packed with facts and illumined by concise biographical notices 
of literally hundreds of Protestant thinkers and leaders (five English 
archbishops and twenty-three bishops in seven pages), one must agree 
with Professor Latourette that this was, indeed, “the Protestant century.” 
Despite the revolutionary challenges, or because of them, there was more 
intellectual ferment in the Protestant Churches of Europe than in any 
century since the Reformation, more movements to solve social problems, 
and more missionaries abroad than ever before. 

In the forefront of this new burst of Protestant vitality were, of course, 
the Churches of Germany. To older readers educated in the classrooms 
of professors who had travelled to Gottingen or Berlin, the chapters on 
Germany arouse many long-forgotten memories. What a wealth of great 
and familiar names nineteenth century German Protestantism produced— 
Schleiermacher and Ritschl, Harnack, Ranke and Mommsen, Wellhausen 
and Tischendorf, Strauss, Baur, and Troeltsch. ‘There were others too, 
less familiar to American classrooms, but of far-reaching influence on the 
national life of Germany, such as Johann Hinrich Wichern, the founder 
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of the Inner Mission with its dominant idea that the Church must go to 
the people. Pietism, which had begun as a reaction against the coldness 
and rationalism of the Enlightenment, continued to play an important 
role as a shelter from the storm of revolutionary forces which seemed so 
destructive to traditional Christianity. ‘There were “Hurrah Christians,” 
and “Galloping Christians,” as well as higher critics in Germany. Some 
conservatives found new life by emphasizing the liturgical and confes- 
sional aspects of the historic faith, others found expression in a great 
expansion of voluntary and charitable agencies. Despite many forces 
making for de-Christianization, it is Dr. Latourette’s conclusion that 
Protestantism in Germany was far more vigorous in 1914 than it had 
been in 1815. 

One of the great values of an international survey of this scope is that 
the great Christian leaders formerly unassociated, or separated into spe- 
cialized compartments of the mind, now fall into order with their 
contemporaries as parts of the mighty army of the living Church. Indeed, 
at times the reader of The Nineteenth Century in Europe is impelled to 
say, that this is like reading The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge, or the Dictionary of National Biography (both of 
which works Professor Latourette leans on rather heavily), except that 
here the biographies have been lifted out of an alphabetic order and 
rearranged geographically within the context of their ecclesiastical and 
theological contributions. Thus as one leaves Germany and proceeds to 
Scandinavia and the Baltic states, and on to examine the Protestant 
Churches in the remaining countries of Western Europe, one is both 
charmed and impressed by the variety and the caliber of leadership. 
In Denmark, Kierkegaard and Grundtvig (of whom it was said, “Denmark 
is different because he lived’), Séderblom in Sweden, Vinet in Switzer- 
land, Monod in France, Kuyper in Holland, these are only a few whose 
lives illustrate the richness of the Protestant response to a revolutionary 
age. In all of the continental countries there were forms of evangelical 
awakening, such as the reveil in Switzerland, and interesting currents of 
religious influence due to the large emigrant population in America. 
Bitter controversies between liberals and conservatives, missioners and 
established clergy were mixed with selfless devotion to the poor and needy 
and to the vision of Christian nations under God. 

Nowhere were the contrasts and paradoxes of the nineteenth century 
more apparent than in Great Britain. There the Industrial Revolution 
was farther advanced and there, also, Darwinism made its first impact on 
Christian thought. In general the Church of England responded to the 
challenge in one of three ways: (1) “Strong rejection,” by the majority 
of Evangelicals and Anglo-Catholics; (2) “Adjustment,” by the Broad 
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Churchmen and Biblical Scholars such as Farrar, Rashdall, Westcott, and 
Hort; and (3) “Surrender,” as in cases of T. H. Green and Leslie Stephen. 
The Non-Conformist Churches reacted similarly, and produced some 
outstanding leaders among whom P. T. Forsyth is singled out for special 
commendation. Reading the scores of pithy condensations of what each 
man believed is a sobering experience. Did ever men strive more sin- 
cerely to know the Gospel for their age, and was there ever such a lack 
of unanimity as to the answer? 

It will come as a surprise to some that only six per cent of English 
workers attended Church in 1856. The breach with the laboring classes 
was one of the most serious problems of the age of revolution. It was in 
its efforts to overcome the evils of the rising industrial cities that English 
Protestantism was most active. It is intriguing to think that Karl Marx, 
Frederick Denison Maurice, and William Booth were all taking different 
approaches to the same problems in London at the same time. In Scot- 
land, too, Thomas Chalmers and others were attempting to reach “the 
Home Heathen,” and one marvels at city parishes of 87,000 souls. 
Despite serious losses, the author’s conclusion is again optimistic—Chris- 
tianity was more potent in the total range of British life in 1914 than 
it was in 1815. 

The last chapters of the book are devoted to a survey of Russian, 
Balkan, and Greek Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. The de- 
scription of the Imperial Russian Church is especially well done, bringing 
within brief compass the Westernizing and Slavophile influences and the 
awakening of a vital interior life within Russian Orthodoxy. Particularly 
suggestive to western readers are the summaries of devotional works such 
as Unseen Warfare, and the practice of unceasing prayer exemplified in 
the “Jesus Prayer.” Professor Latourette concludes that ‘the centuries 
of nurture in the Orthodox Church had instilled in the masses a pervad- 
ing sense of God and of the incarnation and the triumphant Christ,” 
which could not be easily eliminated. 

Throughout, the book is minutely documented and bears evidence of 
painstaking research. In addition to seventeen pages of bibliography 
listing only works that are cited more than once, there are several hundred 
additional titles included in the footnotes. Like an aerial flight over 
the Continent, The Nineteenth Century in Europe provides the reader 
with a vast panarama conceived with clarity and precision. It should 
stimulate him to more pedestrian explorations in many areas. One also 
looks forward with interest to the projected flights over non-European 
lands and especially over the Twentieth Century. 

‘ MAurIcE W. ARMSTRONG 
Ursinus College 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania 
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THE WAITING FATHER: SERMONS ON THE PARABLES OF JESUS, by Helmut 
Thielicke. 192 pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1959. $3.75. 


“God is subtle, but not mischievous,” said Albert Einstein. Reading 
these expositions of Jesus’ parables, one understands again that what 
looks like subtlety to us is really God’s quite explicit love speaking to a 
badly disoriented humanity. 

Though this book has no contrived scheme to provide it structural 
unity, yet it has the natural integrity of a tree. It is everywhere alive. 
It has the coherence, the cogency, and the strength that come from feeding 
on nothing less than God’s own intention. There is here plenty of 
sophistication, full range of knowledge, and easy, fearless familiarity with 
life as we have it in all its intricate brokenness. But everything that is 
said or suggested serves to focus upon the new thing God does in Christ 
to restore life, to make it whole, and to make it fruitful. 

What will make these sermons fascinating to the American preacher 
is the discovery that they become more not less gripping because they 
never lose sight of the Gospel theme. Here our interest is held and our 
imagination challenged not so much by the anecdotes and illustrations, 
but by the truth they illuminate. It is in the uncovering, the unfolding, 
and the exploring of the Gospel truth that we lose ourselves as we read. 
No matter where the fresh and often homely (Luther-like) mentality of 
the writer takes us, it is always for the purpose of “rightly handling the 
word of truth.” The more brilliant the references, the quotations, or 
the analogies, the more startling the confrontation with the Gospel 
of Christ. 

These sermons are all about the difference between God’s point of view 
and ours. We all go on talking, and doing, and assuming, and taking 
for granted that what we do is good and worthwhile. We keep pretend- 
ing that what we do is right and sensible, that no one is really frightened, 
that our education is wisdom, our selfishness love, and our bravado 
courage. With his parables, the author shows us forcibly and inam- 
biguously, Jesus strides into our tragic confusion with the awful cunning 
of the Eternal to expose and to rescue us. Augustine speaks of our 
“foolish joys and foolish sorrows based on insubstantial gains and trivial 
losses.’” In the modern idiom this author makes us acquainted with 
real tragedy and with the imperial joy that lies beyond it. 

It is astounding and immensely comforting to read these sermons 
preached to congregations of 4,000 persons in Hamburg, Germany, in a 
foreign tongue, yet preached to us with equal relevance. The translator 
is an expert to have caught the nuances of the German and to have set 
them down in pert American English. “. . . by working like blazes”; 
“God gave him a ‘brain’ and he just walks through all his examinations”; 
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“God is no piker’’—are just a few of the expressions that help to serve 
notice on your preoccupied American that these sermons deal with 
life where we live it. 

There is one element in these sermons that haunts the American 
reader. It is the many offhand references to the sufferings the Europeans 
endured in prisons, in the underground, in concentration camps during 
the war. Can we and the younger, prosperous West Germany, without 
that kind of personal experience of desolation on the pages of our diaries, 
take Christ’s word for it that we are lost without him? 


HENRY KUIZENGA 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


THE BIBLE IN THE MAKING, by Geddes MacGregor. 447 pp. Philadel- 
phia & New York, Lippincott, 1959. $6.00. 


Here is a book that people need and have been seeking. It is up-to- 
date, as very few histories of the English Bible are; and it is written with 
good judgment and rare literary skill. After five chapters on the origin 
of the Old Testament, the New Testament, and the Apocrypha, there 
follow: two chapters on the transmisson of the text throughout “a 
thousand years till printing’; two on the printed English versions of 
Tyndale and his sixteenth-century successors; and four on the making of 
the King James Version. Then come two chapters on the Revised 
Versions of 1881-1901, one on independent modern English versions, 
and one on the Revised Standard Version of 1952. The new translation 
into modern English which has been in progress under the auspices of 
the British Churches is described in an extended quotation from an 
address by Professor Theodore H. Robinson, chairman of the Old 
Testament panel. There are two chapters on Roman Catholic versions 
in English, one on Jewish translations, and one on the world-wide work 
of the Bible Societies, concluding with a thoughtful, pointed essay on 
“Biblical Thinking: the Barrier Beyond Words.” 

Fourteen appendices, covering 121 pages, afford a wealth of concrete 
material. Appendix I is a comparative exhibit of the renderings of 
Hebrews 1: 1-4 in forty-one English versions from Wyclif to J. B. 
Phillips. This is the most helpful exhibit of the sort that I have seen. 
Other appendices include a list of the principal Biblical manuscripts, 
an impressive listing of the modern languages into which the Bible has 
been translated, and a hitherto unpublished report by E. H. Robertson 
concerning the Roman Catholic Church and the Bible in Western Europe 
today. Three appendices give further information concerning the 
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Revised Standard Version; others give specimens of non-Biblical sayings 
of Jesus, of early Christian literature, and of the material in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 

Geddes MacGregor is a minister of the Church of Scotland, with 
doctorates from the Sorbonne and from Oxford, who is Rufus Jones 
Professor of Philosophy and Religion at Bryn Mawr College. At the 
end of the present academic year he leaves this post to become Dean of 
the Graduate School of Religion at the University of Southern California. 

L. A. WEIGLE 
Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 


GLAUBE UND WIRKLICHKEIT, by John Cullberg. 106 pp. Hamburg, 
Furche-Verlag, 1958. DM 8.80. 


The author of this tiny volume has been Bishop in Sweden for the 
last twenty years. Before that he was a theological professor who spe- 
cialized in religious epistemology. An invitation to lecture in Greifs- 
wald, Germany, was the occasion for turning one of his books into 
German for that purpose, and the result appears in this volume called 
“Faith and Reality.” I have been trying to puzzle out why, of all the 


significant volumes appearing in German, the editors have asked to have 
this one reviewed. Serious theology simply expressed by a Bishop could 
be newsworthy only if it came from any other country but Sweden. 

The work pursues the thesis that there are three categories of reality, 
and that religious faiths can be distinguished by the way they exemplify 
these. There are the it, thou, and I categories. Religions which ex- 
press themselves in the third person are mythological and ritualistic, as 
in primitive and cultural religions. Religions of the first person dis- 
solve the distance between God and man, as in Buddhism and mysticism. 
Christianity exemplifies the second person category, where religious 
interest is concentrated on personal dialogue. Buber, Ebner, Brunner, 
Heim, and Heidegger are cited as influences on this formulation, but 
principally the Swedish personalist of the first half of the last century, 
Erik Gustaf Geijer, who developed the position that man becomes human 
only in fellowship, in I-Thou relation. 

Because the certainty of faith is given in communion with God, the 
question remains as to whether the purported divine Thou is “real” and 
not simply a subjective phantasy. The ensuing discussion is an attempt, 
reminiscent of Karl Heim, to give the faith a rational grounding without 
stepping outside the medium of the reality of the second person. Pre- 
Cartesian theology ran toward third person expression, post-Cartesian 
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theology toward the first person. For Bishop Cullberg ‘theological 
thinking is existential thinking about ‘God-for-me’ which has its unique 
source in such prayer and confession as are the reflex of the revelation 
of God.” God has revealed himself in Christ as ““Thou,”’ which is the 
meaning of agape (p. 69). 

Up to this point everything sounds quite familiar. The most sugges- 
tive part of the book, however, is the way the thinking of the second 
person category is applied to the formulation of doctrines, such as Trinity, 
creation, perseverance, omniscience (to say God is omniscient is to say 
“I know myself fully exposed before God. I can hide nothing from him” 
p. 77), worship, and evil (“Sin is the wall which separates the I from the 
Thou” p. 93). Everyone talks about the personal category as central to 
theology. Most lapse back into pre-Cartesian impersonalism when they 
begin to articulate their faith doctrinally. That kind of mixing of 
categories is not easy to avoid, considering the fact that the major 
ecumenical creeds are pre-Cartesian. The newsworthy thing about this 
book, therefore, is that Bishop Cullberg points the way to how theology 
may be done in the personal dimension. 

Cart MICHALSON 
Drew University 
Madison, New Jersey 





THE NEw TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE, by E. H. Robertson. 
Naperville, Illinois, Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1959. $2.50. 


190 pp. 


This is an account of the twentieth-century movement toward an 
English translation of the Bible which will ignore the Tyndale-King 
James tradition. After introductory chapters on the Authorized Version 
and the Revised Version, chapters three to eight tell the story of various 
‘modern versions.” ‘These are: of the Bible, those by Ferrar Fenton, 
James Moffatt, and J. M. P. Smith and Edgar Goodspeed; of the New 
Testament, those by the Twentieth Century group and by R. F. Wey- 
mouth, J. B. Phillips, E. V. Rieu, and Charles K. Williams. Each of 
these is briefly described, and a number of passages are quoted from each, 
with enough length and variety to give the reader a taste of its dis- 
tinctive quality. 

Chapters nine to eleven deal similarly with the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible, 1952; with Ronald Knox’s authorized Roman Catholic 
translation ‘from the Latin Vulgate in the light of the Hebrew and 
Greek originals,” 1955; and with the Jewish translation by Hugh Schon- 
field entitled The Authentic New Testament, 1955. 

An excellent feature is the reprinting, on pages 119-132, of Robertson's 
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interview with J. B. Phillips and E. V. Rieu, broadcast by the B.B.C. on 
3rd December, 1953. This has been printed in various journals, but it 
is good to have it in this more permanent form. 

Chapter twelve gives a clear account of the principles and aims of the 
New Translation now in process under a Joint Committee set up by the 
Churches and Bible Societies of Britain. This translation of the New 
Testament will be published in 1961; the Old Testament and Apocrypha 
will follow a few years later. No quotations are given from this yet 
unpublished version. It may be well, therefore, to quote a part of this 
chapter’s description of what is intended: 

“One difficulty a translator has is to forget the Bible he has known from 
childhood. All of the translators have had to make the effort to forget 
the Authorized Version, or, since that may well be impossible, to avoid 
reproducing its language, even when this is perfectly intelligible. This 
is not a revision. In rendering poetical passages, for example, the 
familiar rhythms of the AV have been deliberately broken up. These 
thythms, however legitimate, are not congenial to modern English and 
give the impression of remoteness. 

“The Joint Committee is not trying to improve the Authorized Ver- 
sion, nor to supersede it. It is trying to supply a second version to be 
used along with the AV. The New Translation is not specifically in- 
tended ‘to be read in Churches,’ although it will possess that dignity of 
style that makes it possible so to be used when appropriate. . . . Dignity 
and appropriateness of style are important, but not of prior importance. 
The first considerations are accuracy and intelligibility. The New 
Translation will be read, it is hoped, by people not accustomed to come 
to Church and used in schools, where children find the archaic versions 
dificult or remote. A new constituency may, by this Version, learn to 
understand the Scriptures for the first time.” 

This quotation makes it clear that the Revised Standard Version and 
the New Translation will be complementary rather than competitive. 
The first is a revision within the Tyndale-King James tradition, and is 
designed for use in public worship in the Churches; the second con- 
sciously avoids the tradition, and is “not specifically intended to be read 
in Churches.” As chairman of the Committee which labored so long 
upon the Revised Standard Version, I was at first inclined to regret that 
our British friends chose a different course; but I have now come to feel 
that it may be a good providence that has led us on the two sides of the 
Atlantic, with the same scholarly ideals and equipment, to undertake our 


respective tasks of revision and new translation. 


Yale University L. A. WEIGLE 


New Haven, Connecticut 


, 
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A History oF Israet, by John Bright. 500 pp. Philadelphia, The 
Westminster Press, 1959. $7.50. 


The author of this book is the well-known Professor of Hebrew and 
the Interpretation of the Old Testament at Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond. In this volume Dr. Bright has given us an authoritative 
history of the Old Testament and met a long-felt need for such a work in 
English. With his knowledge of Semitic languages, archaeology, ancient 
history, and Biblical theology he is well qualified to undertake a task of 
this nature and he has succeeded admirably in accomplishing his purpose. 

Ancient Israel never lived in a vacuum, and revelation took place in 
history. Accordingly, in order to understand the Old Testament, one 
has to study more than the national history of the Chosen People. It is 
also necessary to know the cultural and political situation in the ancient 
Near East even from prehistoric times as well as the international scene 
in which Israel fulfilled its destiny. ‘The author in clear fashion presents 
such a panorama and properly sets ancient Israel into its environment. 
With this in view he begins with a Prologue in which he discusses the 
Ancient Orient before ca. 2000 B.C. In this section he reviews the 
foundations of civilization in Bible lands, and in connection with the 
third millennium B.C. he treats Mesopotamia in the earliest historical 
period, Egypt and Western Asia, and the Ancient Orient on the eve of 
the patriarchal age. 

The history after ca. 2000 is divided into six parts, which bear sig- 
nificant titles. The age of the patriarchs is called “Antecedents and 
Beginnings.” In this connection Bright gives a survey of the Ancient 
Orient ca. 2000-1550 B.C. He avoids hypothetical reconstructions, and 
while he recognizes that much is obscure, he believes that the patriarchal 
traditions have an historical basis. While he does not identify the 
Hebrew ancestors with the Khapiru (Habiru), he thinks it legitimate to 
consider them as belonging to that ancient stratum of society. Con- 
cerning patriarchal religion, the author accepts as authentic the Genesis 
presentation of a personal relation between the individual and his God, 
and he does not regard the patriarchal covenant as anachronistic. He 
recognizes that the evolutionary approach associated with the name of 
Wellhausen has few defenders today, but at the same time he rightly 
points out that even scholars who speak of oral traditions still feel bound 
to work with blocks of material or strata of thought corresponding to the 
well-known symbols J, E, D, and P. 

In the second part, or “The Formative Period,” he discusses the Exodus, 
the Conquest, and the Judges. In this connection he concludes that 
Sethos I is the Pharaoh who began the oppression of Israel, while 
Ramesses II is the one under whom the Exodus took place. Accordingly 
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this notable event happened in the thirteenth century and is placed ca. 
1280 (?) B.C. The writer is correct in finding no evidence that Yahweh 
was worshiped before the time of Moses, but he is certain that through 
Moses Yahwism was given a new content. The covenant at Sinai is 
accepted as a reality, and from the very beginning Israel’s faith forbade 
the worship of any god but Yahweh. While the faith of early Israel was 
not monotheism in any philosophical sense, Bright maintains that it is 
best to retain the term even for that period. 

It is profitless in the view of the author to inquire which of the twelve 
tribes were in Egypt and participated in the Exodus. It is assumed, 
however, that by the end of the thirteenth century the Conquest of 
Palestine had been completed and the amphictyony had been formed. 
Eventually the Philistine crisis forced a fundamental change in the 
political structure of Israel. 

Parts III and IV, which treat of the monarchy, are well-named the 
Period of National Self-determination and Crisis and Downfall. Bright 
sets into clear light the covenant with David, which formed the basis of 
the national theology of the Davidic dynasty. In Excursus I (pp. 282- 
287) is found an important discussion of the campaigns of Sennacherib. 
Part V, which is devoted to the Exilic and Postexilic periods, is called 
“Tragedy and Beyond.’ Even though the fall and destruction of 
Jerusalem were a disaster, through the teaching of the prophets Israel's 
faith continued to develop until a definite monotheism was reached in 
the message of Deutero-Isaiah. In the plan of God, however, Israel was 
not destined to become an empire like that of the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
and Chaldeans, but its mission lay in suffering and in proclaiming to the 
rest of the world the will of God. 

Throughout the work Bright uses sane and reserved judgment. He 
concludes that the Chronicler telescoped the work of two men, Shesh- 
bazzar and Zerubbabel. As regards the careers of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
he recognizes the difficulty of the relative chronology of these two men, 
but he prefers 428 as the date of Ezra’s arrival, thus placing him after 
Nehemiah. He does not, however, eliminate as impossible the year 458, 
the traditional date apparently favored by the canonical evidence. In 
Excursus II (pp. 375-386) is presented a clear exposition of three points 
of view of the date of Ezra. 

Part VI, which contains Chapters 11 and 12, is devoted to the “Forma- 
tive Period of Judaism,” in which the author takes us through the 
Maccabaean period, and then in the final chapter is found a discussion 
of Judaism at the end of the Old Testament period. ‘The Chronological 
Charts, which are very helpful for visualizing the course of ancient his- 
tory, contain a synchronism of dates from before 2000 to 150 B,C, The 
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index of Scripture references is copious, and that of subjects is quite 
extensive. 

The Epilogue, which bears the title: “Toward the Fullness of Time,” 
ends with a religious emphasis. The author observes that Israel’s history 
leads either to the Talmud or to the Gospel. ‘To the Christian, however, 
Old Testament history becomes Heilsgeschichte (salvation history) and 
reaches its fulfillment in Christ. This book is indispensable to pastors 
and students of the Bible and theology and is also wholeheartedly recom. 
mended to laymen and teachers of ancient history. 

Henry S. GEHMAN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL, by Austin Farrer. 330 pp. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960. $4.95. 


Readers of Dr. Farrer’s previous works will not expect any new book 
by him to be easy reading; they will, however, confidently expect such a 
book amply to reward their efforts in studying it. This volume of 
Gifford Lectures meets both expectations. The author’s elegant style, 
with its subtle diction and incandescent imagery, is easy enough from 
sentence to sentence but requires close attention from page to page and 
from chapter to chapter. But if the book braces the sinews of the 
reader’s mind, it generously rewards his mental exertions. It is full of 
brilliant analyses and illuminating insights which set ancient problems 
in a fresh and intriguing light. In sum the book makes a profound 
cumulative impression in defence of the responsible freedom of the 
human person. 

Farrer enters his subject through one of the traditional gateways, the 
problem of the relation between mind and body. Do physical events 
occurring within the cranium determine mental events, or do mental 
happenings cause changes in the brain, and through the brain in the 
body? However, having posed this time-honored conundrum Farrer 
proceeds to unpose it in order to replace it with a more profitable 
question. He paints the portrait of man as an indissoluble psycho- 
physical unity, a portrait which makes an increasingly wide appeal today 
since its powerful exposition from the side of philosophy in Gilbert 
Ryle’s The Concept of Mind (1949). This picture of man—new in 
post-Cartesian thought, but having obvious affinities with Biblical ways 
of thinking—voids the traditional alternatives of man as a free intellect 
directing the limbs of the body, or consciousness as a mere epiphenome- 
non registering chemical and electrical changes in the cells of the brain, 
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these changes being integral to a wider pattern of physical events. 
Without the mind-body dualism which Descartes inflicted upon modern 
European thought, this particular either/or does not arise. As a con- 
temporary post-Cartesian, Farrer is concerned instead with a different 
problem, that of deciding which of two incompatible ways of speaking 
about man is more appropriate—the way which arises from man’s own 
direct experience of what it is to be a human being, or the way which 
arises from a scientist’s observations of other human beings and their 
relation to their environment. From the latter point of view, which 
reaches its culmination in thorough-going scientific determinism, a man’s 
every action falls under laws and is in principle predictable with one 
hundred per cent accuracy. But from the point of view of the man 
himself—the conscious being who experiences, feels, ponders, concludes, 
worries, wonders, and acts—his thoughts and volitions are not the in- 
evitable consequences of a wider environmental pattern, but express his 
own free and responsible interaction with his environment. Indeed 
“the man in the posture of decision cannot regard the decision he is 
trying to make, as being prefigured in states of affairs already existing, 
or as liable to be certainly forecast from such states by an omniscient 
observer” (p. 158). 

Granted that there are these two mutually irreducible points of view, 
the question must be raised, Can the determinist bring within the scope 
of his theory the fact that as an agent he assumes his thoughts and 
actions not to be completely determined? Much of Farrer’s discussion 
revolves in various orbits around this “predicament of a man trying to 
make a decision, and at the same time to think that decision as causally 
prefigured in its antecedents” (pp. 132-3). His argument, cumulative 
and convincing, is that the consciousness of freedom is entitled to insist 
upon its own validity. The libertarian can consistently grant all that 
the determinist can properly claim; beyond this point determinism is 
an article of faith, and one which conflicts with the contrary faith 
embodied in our experience as moral agents. Farrer’s arguments are 
too complex and subtle to be easily summarized, for they follow all the 
twists and turns of a sophisticated dialogue between a determinist and 
a libertarian. The discussion centers successively around the predicta- 
bility of human behavior and the senses in which this is and is not 
compatible with freedom; the suitability of physical nature as a proper 
model in terms of which to discuss man; the nature of causal law; the 
relation between motive and deed; the relevance of both individual and 
social psychology; and the connection between moral responsibility and 
freedom. 

There is, surely, a sound philosophical wisdom in Farrer’s essentially 
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indirect treatment of the problem of freedom. For the correct liber- 
tarian strategy is not to try to demonstrate human freedom, as though 
this were not something of which we are already directly aware, but 
rather to show that there is no sufficient reason to dismiss our awareness 
of freedom as illusory. The onus of proof is upon one who would deny 
something which is present in our consciousness and presupposed in 
our language. And he will find it hard to deny it without either 
contradicting himself or asserting dogmatically what cannot be proved. 
It is this embarrassment of the determinist that Farrer gently but 
insistently underlines, in a book to study which is a notable philosophical 
and literary experience. 
JouNn Hick 

Princeton Theological Seminary 

Princeton, New Jersey 
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